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I. 



APATHY IN SPIRITUAL THINGS. 
* Simon, sleepest thou?' — St. Mark xiv. 37. 

HERE is a strange pathos in these 
words. They were spoken by a Friend 
to his friend ; by a Friend in trouble 
such as man never knew, to a friend for whom 
(amongst others) that trouble was being endured. 
It was the question of Jesus Christ, in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, to a disciple whom He had se- 
lected, with two others, to have the nearest access 
to His wrestling and to His agony. It meant, on 
His lips, and so addressed, ' Thou, my chosen 
friend — thou, my favoured disciple — thou, my 
partner in many toils, and now the selected 
witness of my soul's last strife — do I come back 
to thee for a moment's sympathy to find thee 

B 
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sleeping? Couldst not even thou keep awake 
with me for one hour % 1 

The things written aforetime were all written 
for our learning. The sleep described was bodily 
sleep ; that suspension of thought and motion by 
which a busy brain is tranquillized and a weary 
frame invigorated. But it is no fancy which sees 
in that slumber a type as well as a fact. The 
word of God has consecrated the figures of sleep 
and waking to certain opposite states of the soul 
and spirit. * While the bridegroom tarried, they 
all slumbered and slept* 'Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light/ 1 Therefore let us not sleep as do 
others, but let us watch and be sober.' 

Sleep, and waking, in the things of the soul ; 
we have all known one of those — God grant that 
we may all have experience also of the other ! 

What is sleep, when transferred from a bodily 
sense to a spiritual % 

i. Sleep is inactivity. A sleeping man is no 
more than a dead man as to present action. True, 
the power is there ; but the use is suspended. He 
lies a dead weight, every limb torpid, every faculty 
disused. The only difference between this and 
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death is, that to-morrow's rising is nearer (pro- 
bably) than the great resurrection. 

I say that we have all known what this state of 
inaction is in the things of the soul. Yes, alas ! 
for we are fallen beings. We have all in us the 
taint of the original Adam. And that taint is, 
above all else, a suspension of the soul's activity. 
The soul's activity is intercourse with its God : a 
soul that cannot speak to God, and commune with 
God, and rest upon God, and ask blessings and 
receive answers from God, and do work for God — 
work of which the part that is seen is the least 
part — such a soul is inactive, such a soul is sleep- 
ing. So judged, what soul is awake % 

2. And sleep is unconsciousness. No matter how 
anxious may have been the yesterday, how dis- 
tressing may be the to-morrow — if a man can but 
sleep, not only is the fool (for the time) as the wise 
man, but the wretched is (for the time) as the most 
blessed. It is a mercy — it is God's gift and God's 
grace — that there should be such an opiate for the 
miserable. * If he sleep,' for the time at least ' he 
shall do well.' But that which is a blessing in 
regard to things of this life — that which alone 
makes life itself possible for a multitude of human 
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beings, whose consciousness is a consciousness of 
pain, whose waking hours are one distress, one 
torture — is an evil as concerns the soul If the 
soul sleeps the sleep of unconsciousness, it sleeps 
the sleep not of soothing, but of death. The un- 
conscious soul is not a resting, but a delirious 
thing. For it, sleep is not a refreshment between 
two activities, but a vacancy and an idiotcy be- 
tween a responsible .past and a frightful future. 

Many a wakeful body and many a vigorous 
mind has within it a sleeping soul. This is the 
sleep of which we are speaking, and of which we 
say that probably all of us have known it A state 
in which truth is unreal, and shadows are sub- 
stances. A state in which certainties are phan- 
toms, and dreams realities. A state in which just 
because a thing is right, it is put aside ; just be- 
cause a thing is important, it is postponed, just 
because a thing is eternal, it is less impressive than 
the temporal. A state, therefore, in which if a 
man dies, he dies a deceived, a blinded man, as to 
all that makes the importance of life and shapes 
the destinies of eternity. 

Is there any man here addressed who has not 
known what it is to be engrossed by the things 
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that are seen? to feel the force of that which 
appeals to hiro as a sojourner below, and to be 
insensible to all that tells of a home above? to 
consider food and clothing, home and friends, 
character and position, as real things — things worth 
toiling for and worth struggling for — to think any- 
thing more important than the question, how he is 
to meet God, or how a clean thing is to be brought 
at last, by grace, out of an unclean ? 

Sleep is an unconsciousness. It has a world of 
its own, but that world is a dreamy, an unreal 
thing ; peopled with beings that are not, and im- 
potent to represent to itself the true shapes and 
forms of things that are. 

Which of us is there, who, if Christ should 
appear, would not be astonished ? not only startled 
(who could be otherwise ?) at His appearing, but in 
reality surprised even at His existence ? Which of 
us really believes in Him as a real living Person ? 
What can we call this but a state of spiritual un- 
consciousness ? Is it not the occupation of many 
men to shut Christ out of sight? to persuade 
themselves while they can that there is no such 
person ? to hope, even against hope, that His word 
may not come true, that His commands may not 
be binding, that His warnings may not be setvoM'sA 
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Enough has been said — less perhaps would have 
sufficed — to explain the meaning of sleep in the 
case of the soul. Enough, therefore, to enable us to 
apply the question, ' Simon, sleepest thou 1 ' 

The words are words of remonstrance. Canst 
thou be sleeping ? Thou sleeping 1 

There are three things in the question. 

i. Thou, so favoured ? 

On several occasions Simon Peter had been 
privileged to be with his Master when all but two 
others were excluded. The instances are familiar 
to all. But of all these marks of distinguishing 
affection none was so tender or so impressive as 
this. It was the latest mark, and it was the 
greatest. It seemed strange that it should be lost 
upon him. Surely to be taken aside, at a moment 
so near parting, and at a moment of such evident 
distress, to see what was to be to the very end 
of time the marvel of marvels — a Saviour bearing 
upon His soul, and actually fainting under, the 
load of a world's sin — should have kept any one 
awake! c Simon, sleepest thou?' was more than 
* Matthew] or c Thomas} or ' Bartholomew} 1 sleep- 
est thou?' 

It seems to be a characteristic of human nature 
to be indifferent almost in proportion to its bless- 
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ings. Who are so unthankful (to speak generally) 
as the rich ? Where is it that you hear complaints 
of deprivations, losses, or bereavements ? Is it in 
the dwelling of poverty, of honest industry followed 
by scanty gathering? Far more often there will 
you hear the voice of thanksgiving; 'I have all, 
and abound : ' almost the language of pious appre- 
hension, lest the comforts vouchsafed be too many 
for spiritual safety. It is they who have most who 
too often praise least 

But it is so even in spiritual things. The abun- 
dance of opportunities is not always a measure of 
their use. 

For example, there are places in which the 
house of God is open every day for worship. 
Who uses it ? Many an old person, and many an 
ignorant person, might there listen day by day to 
the reading of the pure word of God : he might 
become almost independent of the aid, in his own 
home, of district visitors, Scripture readers, or 
clerical visitation : but who comes 1 And when 
we pass from opportunities of worship to advan- 
tages of instruction ; when we think of a pious and 
exemplary ministry carried on for a quarter of a 
century or for half a century in one place, how 
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serious becomes the inquiry, Who has profited by 
it 1 Who has set himself to hear as one that must 
give account, and not only to be a devout hearer, 
but also a patient and earnest 'doer of the 
word?' 

How is it, my friends, with us ? No education and 
no profession can guarantee any man against this 
risk ; the risk of spiritual sleep amidst multiplied 
calls and summonses to waking: even a clergy- 
man, alas ! may be a sleeping man ; yes, sleeping, 
like the apostle, within a few paces of Jesus ; 
sleeping, while he is allowed to come nearest to 
Him, and to see Him bearing the sins of a world ! 
'Simon, sleepest thouT must be an appropriate 
question to ministers, whatever it be to the people. 

And then think of the ingratitude of such a 
condition ! To be brought near to Christ, to wear 
the ephod before Him, to scan His gifts closely, 
even to administer His blessings, and yet not 
to be touched by them, — O pity the ingratitude ! 
tremble, at least, for those who are guilty of it — 
and in that trembling feel your own doom, if you 
too, even remotely, be chargeable with the one 
pardonless sin, of obstinately ' receiving the grace 
of God in vain ! ' 
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' Simon, sleepest thou ? ' — thou, so favoured ? 

2. There is this also. Sleepest thou, in the very 
sight of a Saviour suffering ? 

It is plain, from the narration of the three evan- 
gelists, that there was something very remarkable, 
even outwardly, in that agony. ' He began to be 
sorrowful, and very heavy.' 'He said, My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. Tarry ye 
here, and watch with me.' 'He went forward a 
little, and fell on His face : 9 they could see Him 
do that, if they could not hear tfce words which 
burst from Him. ' Being in an agony, He prayed 
more earnestly ; and His sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground/ 

We believe that they judge most justly, who read 
in this description an actual sin-bearing. Assuredly 
it was not the mere foreview of death which thus 
convulsed and agonized a brave and constant 
spirit. Even had He spoken of that as the fore- 
seen, the appointed, and the accepted end of His 
toils and conflicts below. Up to the latest mo- 
ment He had spoken of it calmly, and without one 
symptom of flinching from its cruellest infliction. 
* The Son of man goeth, as it was written of Him.' 
'Therefore doth my Father love me, because I 
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lay down my life that I may take it again/ ' The 
Son of man must be delivered into the hands of 
men, and they shall mock and shall scourge and 
shall crucify Him/ And when one of the dis- 
ciples, this very Simon, would have had Him 
(according to the expressive language of the origi- 
nal) 'pity Himself/ and not suffer this to happen 
to Him, ' He said, in the severest words which 
ever fell from His lips, 'Get thee behind me, 
Satan : for thou art an offence [a stumbling block] 
unto me !' We do not, allow our Saviour's forti- 
tude to sink below that of His own confessors and 
martyrs, by supposing that the cup from which 
He prayed to be delivered was the cup of bodily 
suffering or of bodily dissolution. 

He was then, consciously and most fully, being 
' made sin for us/ He was bearing upon His holy 
soul the transgressions from which He revolted. 
The sins of this country, the sins of this genera- 
tion, the personal sins of each one of us, were 
then hanging like a black cloud over Him, or eat- 
ing like a venomous poison into His soul. It is to 
this hour of agony, even more decisively than to 
the cross itself, that we would point for a sign and 
proof of the atonement He prayed not that a 
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future hour, but that this very hour — not that 
death, but that this conscious sin-presence and 
sin-bearing — might, if it were possible, be excused 
Him. The incorporation with the whole body of 
sin, the contact and identification with the sinful 
in its sinfulness, the consequent hiding of His 
Father's countenance as of that which could not 
look upon One so intermixed and commingled 
with the abominable thing which He hateth — this 
was the agony — this was Gethsemane — yea, this 
was Cavlary, the cross, and the grave ! 

Now it was in view of such anguish that Simon 
slept. 'Sleepest thou?' was, in other words, 
Canst thou take thy rest while thy sin, and the 
sin of a world, are being thus borne, thus felt, thus 
bemoaned, and fainted under? 

The question has an application even to us. 
Christ is ' set forth before us,' as before the Gala- 
tians of old, ' crucified amongst us.' Again and 
again the sacrifice of the cross is rehearsed and 
re-enacted in the Word which describes and in the 
Sacrament which commemorates it. If we sleep 
like Simon, we sleep like him in sight of Geth- 
semane. None of us is ignorant what sin means, 
and what sin involves. We all know that it cost 
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Christ heaven, and that it compelled the further 
humiliation of Calvary and the sepulchre. If we 
sin, we sin in the sight of the cross ; if we sleep, 
we sleep in view of Gethsemane. Yes, there is 
that within us — unwelcome may be its monitions, 
but through years and years of life they are plied 
inwardly and cease not — which says to us in the 
moment of temptation, Beware ! and in the mo- 
ment of sin, 'The wages of sin is death!' No 
man in this land — no man certainly who enters a 
church — can pretend to say that he sins because 
he knows not better ; that he sins unwarned, or 
sins unreproved. i Simon, sleepest thou 1 9 means 
for us, as for him, Sleepest thou in view of a Sa- 
viour bearing thy sins, yes, ' made sin ' for thee 1 

More especially is the remonstrance just in re- 
ference to that which the Scripture describes as 
the re-crucifixion of Christ ; ' crucifying the Son of 
God afresh, and putting Him to an open shame.' 
We cannot live in this world and not know that 
this is daily done ; that there are persons, whose 
whole life is a trampling upon the Son of God and 
putting Him to an open shame. To sleep, there- 
fore, is to sleep in sight of this. To be cold 
and indifferent to the cause of Christ and the 
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gospel — to live from day to day prayerless and dead 
in soul — is to sin Simon's sin : it is to sleep while a 
Saviour suffers ; suffers in His little ones, and 
suffers in His church. He says from heaven, 
' Why persecutest thou me ? 9 He will say from 
the judgment-seat, 'Ye left me unvisited, and me 
naked, and me outcast ! ' 

3. A third and last thing. Sleepest thou, in the 
very crisis of temptation ? 

What made Simon's sleep so strange was, that 
he had been solemnly warned of a coming trial 
and an instant fall. 'Watch and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation/ was the natural sequel to 
the question, * Why sleepest thou 1 1 

Simon had been confident that he at least could 
not fall 'Though all men shall deny thee, yet 
will not 1/ With such love, and such zeal, and 
such devotion, how could he ? It was impossible. 
Temptation looks small in the distance : we say, 
and say confidently, ' Am I a dog, that I should do 
this thing 1 Nay ; resolution, and experience, and 
religion, and prayer too, make it quite impossible.' 
So says the drunkard, in the interval between two 
fits of his madness : ' I am resolved now, I shall be 
wiser now, I am determined now, I am safe now. 
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We think of Simon as we listen : we hear, and fear. 
So says the licentious man, in his morning remorse : 
' Evening may come, and night, and again morning 
— I shall not fall ; I shall not have fallen ; I have 
sinned, and I have suffered — I have sinned, and I 
have repented — I shall not again fall.' Look 
away a little space ; then turn, and he is just where 
he was ; wallowing in the very sty of intemperance 
and of all uncleanness. Therefore we say, * Simon, 
sleepest thou V means, ' Canst thou bear to sleep 
when the tempter is so near; standing behind 
thy door ; watching thy drowsiness, awaiting thy 
slumber V 

Not only is sleep a dangerous state for one who 
may be tempted : not only is spiritual wakefulness 
— as our Lord here says, 'watching and prayer' — 
the suitable state for one who may at any moment 
be put into the furnace of trial ; around whom the 
devil is ever walking, as though in purpose and 
act to devour him : yet more than this, — sleep is a 
signal of temptation : he who is to attack success- 
fully must first lull you to repose. It is the art of 
the enemy to persuade you that he seeks you not ; 
nay (for such is one of the arts of our age), even 
that he is not ; that you are safe, and may rest 
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awhile without fear of consequences. I know, 
when I am off my guard, that Satan is about I 
know, when I begin a day without prayer and end 
it without confession, that I am on the very brink 
of a sore temptation ; more than probably of a 
shameful fall 'Simon, sleepest thouT is not 
only a reproof of ingratitude, not only a remon- 
strance against heartlessness ; it is also the an- 
nouncement of an enemy's approach, and a warn- 
ing that, however ready the spirit, still the flesh is 
weak. 

No man can live fifty years below, without ac- 
quiring a somewhat low opinion of human nature — 
his own nature first of all. His early hope is, that, 
a few struggles safely surmounted, all will be peace ; 
that the onward course of a Christian will be all 
sunshine, and the latter end one prognostication of 
blessedness. He lives to unlearn all this. He lives 
to realize two truisms — that man is a fallen being, 
and that sin is as obstinate as it is sinful. It is thus 
that he is made willing to depart, and taught that 
to be with Christ will indeed be far better. It is 
thus that he is brought low before God, not only 
in the occasional remorse of a special transgres- 
sion, but in the abiding consciousness of a corrupt 
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nature and a sin-polluted heart. And it is thus 
that he learns the practical lesson, 'Whatever it 
may be for others, this is no world of rest for me.' 
A little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep — and the tempter comes like an 
armed man : lust entices, sin comes in like a flood, 
and the end of sin is death. There is nothing for 
it but to be always wakeful, always alert, always 
ready. 'Simon, sleepest thou, so blessed, so 
favoured V 'Simon, sleepest thou, in sight of a 
suffering Redeemer V ' Simon, sleepest thou, with 
Judas behind thee, with Satan standing at thy 
right hand?' 

Suffer a closing word of exhortation. 

1. Some are asleep and know it not. How shall 
we know it % By this sign. What is God to us ? 
Do we love to have Him with us % Do we call 
Him in, day by day, and many times in each day, 
as though to bless our enjoyments, as though to 
share our sorrows'? He who can call God his 
Father, and mean it, and feel it, and live by it, 
is not asleep, but waking. To set God always 
before us is an infallible sign of watching. ' He is 
at my right hand : I shall not be moved.' 

2. Observe that Jesus Christ cares whether we 
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sleep or wake. Oh, we are not left unnoticed, we 
are not overlooked, not put aside, in this great 
world of busy, bustling, suffering men ! Christ has 
time, Christ makes time, in the management of a 
universe of matter and spirit, to speak repeatedly 
to each one of us, however sinful, however fallen, 
and say, ' Sleepest thou ? thou, for whom I died as 
if for no other 1 thou, for whom as if for no other I 
live to make intercession % I count thy fears, I 
foresee thy dangers : only awake, only watch, only 
commit to me the keeping of thy soul, and all shall 
be well ! He who lives, lives by my grace : he 
who perishes, perishes not because but in spite of 
me!' 

3. Lastly, the punishment of sleeping is sleeping 
on. Simon, sleepest thou? and again the second 
time, Simon, sleepest thou? and yet again the 
third time, Simon, sleepest thou? Then sleep on 
now, and take thy rest The opportunity of watch- 
ing is gone : ' Lo, he is at hand that doth betray 
me !' Thus we become suspicious of all that 
favours our repose, and thankful for everything 
that breaks it. A severe word, a rough rebuke, 
a sharp stroke, from the Saviour of sinners, this 
shall be welcome to me : ' Let the righteous,' let 
c 
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the righteous One, * smite me friendly, and re- 
prove me : but let not their precious balms/ the 
flatteries of the wicked, destroy my soul by en- 
couraging that fatal lethargy which is the very sleep 
of death ! ' Awake, thou that sleepest,' is the call 
of mercy : * Sleep on now, and take thy rest/ is 
first the voice of the tempter, and at last the voice 
of the Judge. 

We all hope to awake : we all intend to awake : 
and when, if not noiv ? 



II. 



THE SEAT AND EXIT OF EVIL. 



'From within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, covetous- 
ness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blas- 
phemy, pride, foolishness : all these evil things come from 
within, and defile the man.' — St. Mark i, 21. — 23. 



* looked up to heaven 1 just afterwards, 'and sighed/ 
as He said to the deaf and dumb man, 'Eph- 
phatha, that is, Be opened. , If the description of 
human nature here given has any truth in it — much 
more, if it be the very truth itself — how could He 
who came down from heaven feel an unmixed joy 
in any deed of charity ? What is it, He might say 
to Himself, to pluck one brand from this burning 
— to alleviate in one instance, or in a thousand 
several instances, that suffering which is the least 




^] HAT a fearful catalogue of the contents 
& of man's heart ! 

21 No wonder He who had thus spoken 
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part of sin — so long as there remains, on this side 
and that, a malady so fatal and so contagious — a 
malady which is in all by nature, and from which a 
few only are saved by grace V 

Nevertheless, if the case be so, it is well that 
we should know it. If this passage truly describes 
human nature as it is, the first step towards de- 
liverance must be the understanding of the disease. 
Let us study it, as the Good Physician has Him- 
self drawn it out before us. 

* F rom within, out of the heart of men, proceed 
evil thought : .... all these evil things come 
from within, and defile the man.' 'There is 
nothing from without a man, that entering into 
him can defile him : but the things which come out 
of him, those are they that defile the man. If any 
man have ears to hear, let him hear.' 

Grant us, Lord, that hearing ear ! 

The most general view of the passage presents 
these considerations : — 

I. The heart of man is the seat of evil. 

II. Real defilement is the forthcoming of evil. 

III. Real cleansing is the entrance of a new spirit 

IV. There is a danger of our mistaking a false 

cleansing for the true. 
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I. The heart of man is the seat of evil * From 
within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts.' Then they must be there first 

It is no question of the origin of evil. That is a 
mystery > the mystery of mysteries ; how evil found 
its way into a world which God created good. 
But it is a different inquiry, where we are to look 
for evil ; where, for us, is its seat and home. Our 
Lord plainly says here, that the seat and home of 
evil is, for us, the heart of men. 

Men will not face this truth, for others, or for 
themselves. 

Nothing is so common as to speak of evil as if it 
came only from without 

Some systems of education have been framed on 
this supposition. In a Jesuit school — indeed, in 
some Protestant' schools — it has been the en- 
deavour so to watch a community of boys or young 
men through the twenty-four hours of the day and 
night, that any contact or contagion of evil may 
be rendered physically impossible. It has been 
thought sufficient to show that a master's eye, or a 
priest's eye, was always present, always observant ; 
that no school-hour, and no play-hour, and no 
sleeping-hour, was allowed to escape that lynx-eyed 
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vigilance ; and then it was inferred, almost without 
the trouble of an argument, that of course evil was 
excluded from that paradise ; that no disease could 
exist where there was no possibility of contagion. 
A perfect education has been supposed to be that 
in which all evil was driven in upon itself; in which 
sin had no outlet, no vent, and therefore (it was 
argued) no corruption. There was a show of 
reason in the attempt, and sometimes a shadow of 
plausibility in the performance. Men have been 
trusted, and schools admired, in proportion to their 
success in this experiment. In the face of all such 
theories our Lord says here, * From within, out of 
the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts/ Shut up 
a young person within the four walls of a solitary 
cell ; watch him even there with an unswerving, 
unsleeping, unwinking eye ; and yet evil shall be 
present, because 'out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts.' 

And Christian parents have sometimes carried 
this idea of education further still. They have 
said, If all this vigilance is needful to exclude the 
possible contagion of evil, I will begin one step 
higher up : I will never expose my child to the 
evil against which this vigilance has to guard. I 
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will keep him at home. He shall grow up there, 
safe and uncontaminated, free from the very know- 
ledge, much more from the presence, from the sug- 
gestion, from the temptation, of evil. And then it 
has been found, as years rolled on, that somehow 
and from some quarter, evil has not been shut 
out : a Christian home has been stained by vice — 
and Christ's words have been bitterly remembered, 
when it was too late to act upon them, ' From 
within, out of the heart of men.' The safeguard 
of a mere exclusion of evil and corrupting influ- 
ences, has been found all too weak to bar out that 
corruption which a Christian ought to have sus- 
pected and expected from within. Or, if not be- 
fore, yet at least when manhood came, and the 
world must be faced; when college life must be 
encountered by one who had been guarded and 
fenced from school ; it has again and again been 
found that no victim was so ready dressed and 
equipped for the sacrifice as the merely home-bred 
and home-nurtured youth ; no fuel so duly laid and 
dried for the application of the first spark of evil, 
as he in whose case the absence of contagion had 
been trusted to, and to whom now the knowledge 
of evil and the strength of passion must come at 
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owe and together : again and again there has been 
a wad reawakening, in memory, of the warning 
wore In of Christ* ' From within, out of the heart 
of men, proceed evil thoughts.' 

J low slow are we to receive Christ's words in 
their truth and in their simplicity ! How ready are 
we to throw the blame of our own transgressions 
upon circumstances, upon companions, upon educa- 
tion, upon parents — anywhere rather than upon 
ourHclveN ! If I had been differently trained — if I 
had been duly warned — if I had been less, ormore, 
indulged-— if I had never known this person or that 
— I whould have escaped that rock upon which I 
have now made shipwreck ! It is over again the 
original excuse, 'The woman whom Thou gavest 
to be with me '—it was God's fault — 'she gave me 
of the fruit, and I did eat ! ' Let us learn a truer 
lesson. What could that friend or that companion, 
what could that circumstance or this providence, 
have availed against me, if there had not been first, 
deep within, the preoccupying and predisposing 
heart of sin ? Do you think that a chance word, 
even if it were the word of guilty knowledge or the 
word of intentional temptation, could have sufficed 
to bring an unclean out of a clean thing? Do you 
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suppose that man's voice, or the devil's voice, would 
have made him sin in whose heart there was not 
already a taint, a twist, a bias of corruption % No : 
'from within, out of the heart of man,' when you 
come to trace them, ' proceed his evil thoughts.' 

It is a great thing when we come to know our 
real enemy. It is not a bad education, and it is 
not an unwise choice of professions, and it is not 
our companions, and it is not our circumstances : 
the real enemy is within us : ' from within, out of 
the heart of men ! ' 

II. Again, the actual defilement is, in each 
instance, the forthcoming, the exit, the manifesta- 
tion, of this heart-evil. * All these evil things,' these 
thoughts of adultery and fornication, of malice and 
murder, of theft and covetousness, of deceit and 
envy, of blasphemy, pride, and foolishness, * all these 
evil things come from within, and ' by coming out 
' defile the man.' 

We sometimes say, and with a shadow of reason, 
' Better out than in.' If there must be that unkind 
feeling, that vanity, that discontent, that folly, that 
resentment, it is better that it should be expressed 
than suppressed. It does a man good to vent his 
spleen : it takes off the edge of malice to utter 
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itself : it makes men friends to fight There is 
something of worldly wisdom in all these maxims. 
But we do better to notice our Lord's words : It is 
by coming out that evil defiles. 

It is quite obvious with regard to others. A fool, 
while he holds his peace, may be counted a man of 
understanding. And so a licentious man, while he 
refrains from uttering his bad thoughts, may pass 
for a pure man, and do no harm to others. . Cer. 
tainly, with regard to others, it is true that it is the 
coming out which makes evil defiling. While it is 
buried in the deep of the heart, it may destroy one 
soul, but it does not destroy two. The difficulty is, 
to keep it there. It is one motive for being pure in 
heart, that, if you are not so, you can scarcely help 
showing it ; and when you show it, at once you 
defiled 

But the defilement of which our Lord here speaks 
is a self-defilement. 'All these evil things come 
from within, and defile the man ' — not another, but 
himself. Is it not so ? Those of us who have ever 
committed gross sin, do we not see that that com- 
mission was not only an advance in evil, but indeed 
a change of condition in evil ? There was a defile, 
ment in the act, which there was not even in the 
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thought. God looks at the heart : a man who has 
cherished a lustful thought may, in God's sight, 
have committed adultery already in his heart : but 
as respects the man, and the effect, there is a differ- 
ence. It is bad enough to have thought, to have 
imagined, still more to have planned a sin : but to 
have done it, to have realized the imagination, to 
have acted upon the design, this is worse, far worse. 
The act itself of sin has been forcibly described as 
a sort of devil's sacrament ; a pledge of allegiance 
to sin ; an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual defilement It is the coming forth ot 
the evil which actually defiles. 
I add two cautions. 

(1) Do not think that there is no defilement in 
a guilty thought Do not imagine that to stop 
short of the act is to keep clear of the sin. God's 
eye is on the heart, on the thought, on the imagina- 
tion : His judgment is a judgment of motives and 
of desires, as well as of habits and deeds. 

(2) Do not think that, if you have cherished a 
thought of sin, you may as well carry it out. The 
devil is busy at such moments : and he often says 
to us, It is written, God judges the heart : it is 
the imagination, it is the desire, it is the intention, 
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whic h (Jod punishes : that condemnation you have 
incurred ; you can scarcely make your case worse 
by doing the deed. Often has that sophistry pre- 
vailed with doubting souls : often has it succeeded 
In punning over the precipice the soul that was 
dallying on its brink : you are guilty of the thought 

you can scarcely make yourself worse by the act 
(lod give you grace to answer, It is written again 
1 It i« when the evil thing comes out from within 
that the man is denied ! ' Real, thorough defile- 
ment in the forthcoming of evil. 

111. On the other hand, real cleansing is the 
entrance of a new spirit. If the seat of evil is the 
heart, it is in the heart that cleansing must begin. 
The coercion of evil is not cleansing. To move 
amongMt our fellows with a heart which is a very 
cage of unclean birds, is at best a mere masking of 
evil ; a mere whitening of the sepulchre which is 
within full of dead men's bones and of all unclean- 
ness. Alas ! this is what many of us are satisfied 
with. If we can only get through life undetected, 
it is enough. If we can only keep something of a 
character — if we can only prevent our neighbours 
from seeing how vile, how black we are — it is as 
good for us as being pure ! Alas for the day when 
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God shall enter into judgment with us, and make 
manifest the counsels of the heart ! 

Few men get through life without showing what 
they are. One unguarded moment, one hole un- 
stopped, and we are exposed. There is nothing for 
it but to be what we would seem. There is nothing 
for it but to eradicate that evil which we would 
incarcerate. 

And this is what God requires of us, — blessed 
be His holy name, what He offers to do for every 
one — to give us a new spirit, and thus to make 
us pure in heart. * Behold, Thou desirest truth in 
the inward parts: and in the hidden part Thou 
shalt make me to know wisdom.' ' Create in me a 
clean heart, O God ; and renew a right spirit within 
me.' The defilement is complete only in the act : 
the cleansing is complete only in the heart The 
one must go as deep in, as the other comes far 
out 

A solemn subject ! the need of inward cleansing : 
who does not feel it 1 Yet, again, who truly desires 
and adequately seeks it % 

This is the Gospel offer : * I will write my law 
in their hearts/ This is the Gospel experience : 
* The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
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made me free from the law of sin and death.' Few 
of us go deep enough. We never get to the heart 
We are busy, the more thoughtful of us, about the 
conduct : we judge ourselves somewhat justly for 
the word and the act : but we do not think enough 
of that inward cleansing — that real Divine influence 
at the heart's core — that casting in of the healing 
salt at ' the spring of the waters,' so that i there 
shall not be from thence any more death or barren- 
ness' — which alone secures, alone changes, alone 
transforms, and makes the creature of accident and 
of circumstance an independent, or rather a divinely 
upheld being, whose life is clean and pure because 
the heart is first washed and sanctified by the Holy 
Spirit 

If you would be safe from the forthcoming of 
defiling thoughts, you must pray much for the 
cleansing Spirit. 'Where Thou art Guide, no ill 
can come.' Where the Holy Spirit is, there is 
purity at the very spring of being. One five 
minutes of heart-deep prayer for the presence of the 
Holy Ghost, is worth whole days and years of battling 
with the symptoms and manifestations of eviL 

IV. The context warns us that there is a danger 
of mistaking a false cleansing for the true. 
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The Pharisees were shocked at the indifference of 
the disciples to ceremonial traditions. Their own 
religion had reached that last stage of formalism^ 
in which there is a complete inversion of the Divine 
rule of judgment The outward has superseded the 
inward. Guard the heart, is the Divine rule, and 
the hands will guard themselves. Wash the hands, 
said the Pharisee, and the heart may cleanse itself. 
We smile at the folly : alas ! are we all clear 
of it? The sin of the Pharisee was, that he set 
aside God's law for man's tradition. God said, 
' Honour thy father and thy mother : ' the Pha- 
risee said, Consecrate, or pretend to consecrate, to 
God's service that food or that money by which a 
parent might have been supported, and on the plea 
of that devotion let the parent starve. To such a 
depth may religion sink, when the heart is eaten 
out of it ! 'I will have mercy and not sacrifice ' 
is the golden rule : first kindness, first charity, first 
love, and then worship, then sacrifice. Hateful in 
God's sight is that oblation which is stolen from 
another's comforts ; which substitutes for self-denial 
the denial of another, and offers upon God's altar 
the price of want and tears. 

In this gross form the Pharisee's error is not 
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likely to be ours. It is not in the form but in the 
spirit that we must seek it now. 'This people 
honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me.' This suits all times. ' In vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men/ This danger is never obsolete. 

The heart is the seat of evil. Every man's heart 
has in it at least the original sin of self-will, of 
estrangement from God. Its forthcoming varies : 
but the root is the same in all. The business of life 
is to get rid of this root of evil. To enter heaven 
with it is impossible. The heart must be changed. 
' That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit/ And what 
steps are we taking towards such a result? Is it 
not the one business, so far as religion is concerned, 
of many persons, to cheat themselves, and (if it were 
possible) to cheat God also, with a form of godliness 
which denies its power? to keep the self-will, and 
yet to dress it up in a garb of Gospel godliness ? 
The thought may well make us tremble. Our 
Sunday church-going, what does it mean ? What 
does it come to % Has it not become, for many, a 
mere ' tradition of the elders % ' What do we come 
for ? to get rid of our sins ? to receive God's abso- 
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lution? to hear of the love of Christ % to be 
taught the way of life? to exercise a Christian 
communion'? to prepare for death? to practise 
for heaven % Alas ! it is too possible that we 
cany an evil thought, of vanity or of lascivious- 
ness, there with us ; go over in our mind some past 
or some meditated act of sin; and, at the very 
best, are torpid in soul, asking nothing, desiring 
nothing, and therefore receiving nothing, of the 
Lord ! A man may honour God with his lips ; he 
may utter the response of worship or sing God's 
praise, while his heart is far from Him. He 
comes because it is a tradition ; because others 
come; because his conscience will not otherwise 
be satisfied, or because his character for religious 
propriety will otherwise be compromised. But 
not one single thing is done, any day, towards 
cleansing that man's heart ! He hopes that the 
act of worship will tell for him : he hopes that 
the punctuality of attendance will be put down to 
him in the tablets of the great reckoning ! Alas ! 
it is the Pharisee over again : he is making clean 
the outside, but the inward part is full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity. It was the Spirit who led Jesus into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil: assuredly 

D 
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it is sometimes the devil who leads people into the 
congregation to pretend to worship ! ' Howbeit in 
vain do they worship me.' 

This subject is a plain one : too plain for some 
tastes. But I pray that the Holy Spirit may use 
this word, to make some one think of the plague 
of his own heart; of the deep defilement there 
resting, there reigning ; of the futility of mere 
patching, still more of mere daubing and colouring, 
in the work of true religion ; of the need of a 
radical change, and of the quarter whence it must 
come. Thus shall some hollow outside worshipper 
be henceforth a sincere worshipper, asking of God 
that Holy Spirit who comes to all who ask for Him, 
and who, where He works, begins at the heart, 
and stays not till the life also is rectified, purified, 
and illuminated. Then shall worship be a reality, 
thanksgiving a refreshment, Communion a delight 
and strength and stay. Then shall the common 
home become a house of God, and the life of earth 
a very gate of heaven ! 



III. 



TEMPTATION. 

* Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil. ' — St. Matt. iv. i. 

HE Temptation follows close upon the 
Baptism ; trial upon triumph ; a voice 
from hell upon the voice from heaven. 
It is so in human life : it was so therefore in the 
life of Him whom it behoved in all things to be 
made like unto his brethren. * He saw the Spirit 
of God descending like a dove, and lighting upon 
Him : and lo a voice from heaven, saying, This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
Then was Jesus led up by the Spirit' — by that one 
and the selfsame Spirit who had thus descended 
upon Him — * into the wilderness to be tempted of 
the devil/ 

Temptation, then, is no proof of desertion. 
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Temptation may even be a mark of love. It was 
the Holy Spirit who led up Jesus to his temp- 
tation, and He was still with Him under it. We 
pray — indeed, our Lord has taught us (knowing 
our own weakness) to pray, 'Lead us not into 
temptation:' to be tempted is to be painfully 
searched and explored — to have every joint of our 
armour put to the severest test — to be shown what 
we are, in infirmity of purpose, in weakness of will, 
in proneness to evil : we pray therefore against it, 
even as we pray against pestilence, or famine, or 
sudden death : but it is enough for us if the second 
half of that petition be answered, ' Deliver us from 
evil.' Jesus was led into temptation, but his con- 
stancy failed not under it, and the perfectly pos- 
sessing and pervading Spirit delivered Him from 
the evil one. 

I will say but one word more upon the general 
aspect of our subject. The temptation of Jesus was 
a real temptation. In two senses. 

(i) It was not a mere vision. He was really 
asked to do the things spoken of. Holy Scripture 
does not mock us with shadows and phantoms in 
our likeness : the second Adam was no pageant, 
flitting across an imaginary stage, seeming to suffer, 
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seeming to be tried, seeming to be tempted : He 
ivas tempted : He was asked to do things which 
for Him would have been wrong things : we say 
not how, by what means, the changes of place and 
scene here described were effected — we only say 
that we cannot read the record as deceptive or 
illusory, and that therefore we must read it as a 
record of truth and fact 

(2) And as the account here written must be 
read as a history, — as the account of a series of 
things really presented to our Lord and really pro- 
posed, — so also was the presentation and proposal 
of these things to Him a real temptation. I can- 
not doubt (unless I would destroy the whole in- 
terest and the whole profit of this marvellous yet 
most necessary event) that it was, in each point, a 
trial of our Lord's spirit; that it was the suggestion, 
at each step, of something which had an attraction 
for his human nature, and which only the exercise 
of a higher principle, of a resolute will, of a per- 
fectly spiritual mind, enabled Him to repel. O 
let us not so misplace the true doctrine of the 
Divinity, as to nullify the true doctrine of the 
humanity, of Christ ! Hold fast each half of the 
blessed whole : but doubt not, part not with, that 
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conviction, essential alike to his example and to 
his sympathy, that He did indeed 'suffer being 
tempted;' suffer, not only from his abhorrence of 
the sin and of the tempter, but also in the sharp- 
ness of a real conflict between the lower appetite 
and the higher will ! We cannot hope, in this 
world, to understand the combination of the Divine 
and the human in one blessed Person : but we 
want the doctrine every day ; the Divine for trust, 
the human for encouragement : we must grasp the 
two elements, and pray God to harmonize them 
for us in his time ! 

For forty days and nights the Saviour fasted in 
the desert. Marvellous thought ! He was there 
alone ; alone (St Mark says) ' with the wild beasts.' 
O what communings must have been his ! what 
prayers and watchings, what sorrows and griefs 
borne for us in the contemplation of our fall and 
of our misery, of redemption to be bought by blood 
and yet at last to be rejected and spurned by 
millions of the redeemed ! We know not : we 
cannot fathom these depths : we can only look 
after Him into that darkness, and gaze upon his 
solitude through those six weeks with distant yet 
admiring awe. Doubt not that one integral part of 
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his whole earthly suffering was that fearful sojourn, 
among wild beasts and evil spirits, in the wilder- 
ness into which He was ' led up/ a willing sacrifice, 
to be tempted of the devil. 

1. At the end of his long fast He hungered. 
The moment came, when bodily exhaustion, less 
felt hitherto amidst the exercises of the spirit, made 
itself noticed as a special suffering. This was the 
prelude to the first act of the temptation. 

Hunger is always a stern discipline; and the 
devil knows how to use it as a sore temptation. 
Many a man has been made a thief by hunger : 
'when he was an hungred, the tempter came to 
him, and he fell.' For our Lord the subtle enemy 
laid a more suitable snare. ' If Thou be the Son 
of God/ he said, 'command that these stones/ 
strewing everywhere the wilderness around Thee, 
' be made bread ' to satisfy thy cruel need. Use 
thy Godhead — what so lawful, or so necessary? — 
first of all for thyself : if the Redeemer Himself is 
to perish of hunger here in the wilderness, what 
shall become of his redemption, what of his re- 
deemed? Thou that savest others, at least save 
Thyself! Let it not be said that the promised 
Redeemer was unequal to his first and smallest 
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task — that of preserving his own life from a prema- 
ture and a needless end ! 

Do not imagine that there was nothing specious 
in the suggestion. Why tiot use his own power in 
satisfying his own want? Would it have made 
others one whit the poorer, or Himself one whit 
weaker or slacker to save? Would it not rather 
have been a fit opening for greater works to come, 
if He who claimed the Divine Sonship had first 
proved it upon Himself? 

But no : apart from the question, who was the 
suggester — besides the insolence of God's enemy 
in thus prescribing and dictating to the Saviour in 
the exercise of his Messiahship — He saw in the 
suggestion itself a spirit of mistrust and disobedi- 
ence. To work a miracle in behalf of Himself — of 
his own comfort and sustenance — would have been 
to doubt God's protection and to cast off God's 
guardianship. ' He answered and said, It is written' 
— written in the book of truth — written in the 
despised Old Testament Scriptures — 'Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.' ' He hum- 
bled thee,' said the lawgiver, addressing his people 
in the recapitulation of the law before his decease, 
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'and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with 
manna, which thou knewest not, neither did thy 
fathers know; that He might make thee know that 
man doth not live by bread only, but by every 
[word] that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live/ If there be no bread, God 
can create manna: if there be neither bread nor 
manna, God can preserve life how and as He will. 
I will not mistrust his providence : He will pre- 
serve that life on which the salvation of a world and 
the fulfilment of his own counsel hangs. 

The first temptation came through the body. It 
addressed itself to an exhausted frame, and said, 
Put forth thy hand and rid thyself of this suffering. 
It had been idle to propose to the holy Saviour any 
deed of sinful self-indulgence : but this was a snare 
such as might have 'deceived the very elect it 
said only, Do that which will be a proof of thy 
mission, and in doing it relieve a craving which has 
not in it the nature of sin. The Saviour repelled 
even this. He said, I will not represent the body 
as of such value that it must be kept alive by the 
selfish exercise of the powers of a Messiahship : 
God will provide : bread, or manna, or any word 
that proceeds out of his mouth — any means which 
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He is pleased to employ in behalf of his Son and 
Servant below — shall suffice me : I will wait for 
Him, I will trust Him ! 

To whom shall I speak of the temptations which 
assail us through the body ? Their name indeed is 
Legion. Appetite, with its clamorous cry, 'Give, 
give;' indolence, with its perpetual procrastina- 
tions, long slumbers, and feeble toils; passion, 
with its imperious mandates and fatal self-delu- 
sions ; — who can tell the part which the body plays 
in man's ruin % ' O wretched man that I am ! who 
shall deliver me from this body of death V 

When our Saviour repelled the first temptation, 
He proved Himself in deed the absolute master of 
his own body. If He had been less than absolute 
over it, though He might have refused to commit 
sin, He would not have refused to work a miracle 
for his own support In doing this, He showed 
Himself in deed the repairer of man's breach, the 
restorer of the integrity of man's innocence. ' The 
first man Adam,' fell by means of the body : fed to 
the full, he yet must taste of the one tree forbidden, 
at the lying voice of the tempter, ' It is a tree which 
is good for food.' 6 The last Adam,' when He hun- 
gered, would not eat even of a tree not forbidden, if 
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He thought that there lurked in that act one feeling 
of insubordination or of mistrust To Him let us 
all betake ourselves, ' in full assurance of faith,' for 
that self-mastery which we so much need — that 
mastery of the flesh and of the spirit — and which 
He has shown Himself to possess not more for 
Himself than for all those who through Him do 
believe ! 

2. Very different (in form at least) was the second 
temptation. * Then the devil taketh Him up into 
the holy city, and setteth Him on a pinnacle of 
the temple, and saith unto Him, If Thou be the 
Son of God, cast Thyself down : for it is written, 
He shall give his angels charge concerning Thee : 
and in their hands they shall bear Thee up, lest at 
any time Thou dash thy foot against a stone.' 

I say again — and it is all I would say on the form 
and framework of the temptation — if there was 
any meaning in it, it must have been real. I ask 
not how, and I ask not where, precisely, this scene 
was enacted ? I only say, If it was a mere vision, 
it was no temptation. 

The pinnacle of the temple was probably that 
edge or fringe of the chief portico of the build- 
ing which hung over the valley of Kedron, and 
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from which the eye would look down a dizzy 
precipice which no son of man could descend and 
live. Let the Saviour fling Himself from that 
eminence, trusting in the promised, the predicted 
protection of God Himself, and He would in deed 
prove his claim for ever to the glories of the 
Messiah and the Redeemer — no tongue could be 
moved against Him, and He would be borne in 
easy triumph to his crown and to his throne. 

But no : experiments upon the Lord our God, 
whether upon his forbearance, his protection, or his 
power, are forbidden, once and for ever, in the sure 
word of revelation. 'It is written again,' in the 
law as rehearsed by Moses, 'Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God.' Thou shalt not so act, 
or so refrain from acting, as to seem to ask the old 
question of Massah and of Meribah, ' Is the Lord 
among us, or not V Thou shalt not put to wilful 
trial the preserving and protecting hand. God will 
keep his servants in lawful paths : but thou shalt 
neither trifle with danger, and say, God will pre- 
serve ; nor with sin, and say, God will protect ! 
'Thou shah not tempt the Lord thy God.' 

Thus the second temptation was addressed to 
that part of our nature, through which we com- 
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municate with God Himself. St. Paul, in writing 
to the Thessalonians, recognises such an element in 
our nature, when he says, ' I pray God your whole 
spirit and soul and body may be preserved blame- 
less unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. , 
We have read of the temptation of the body : we 
shall read of a temptation of the soul : this is 
now the temptation of the spirit. It bade our 
Saviour to presume. It said, Do what Thou wilt, 
God is pledged to keep Thee. No carelessness, no 
wilfulness, no self-neglect or self-risking, can have 
any injurious consequence for One who is in God's 
hand ; for One whose very steps are the care of 
angels, and his guard the unsleeping Eye. 

And who, amongst us, is not daily the object 
of some such solicitation? Faith itself may thus 
become a stumbling-block. This temptation of the 
spirit is chiefly applicable to the man of faith. It 
says, Hath not God promised forgiveness? then 
sin on, that grace may abound. It says, Hath not 
God promised strength? then go where thou 
wilt, thou shalt not fall. Many men trifle with 
health : they eat and drink to excess, they neglect 
sleep, they transgress every rule of prudence, and 
say in their hearts, I shall never suffer for it. 
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Many men trifle with their character : they go to 
the very verge of sin, they give occasion to sus- 
picion and to obloquy, they take no pains whatever 
to * provide things honest in the sight of men ; ' 
and say in their hearts, I am above suspicion — no 
one will dare to cast a stone at me — I shall never 
be thrown down. And many men trifle with evil : 
they go again and again to that place, into that 
company, which they have often before found to be 
full of temptation : they trust to their good resolu- 
tions, a thousand times made and broken; they 
trust to their past experience of danger; nay, 
they trust to their prayers, made just before they 
set forth in quest of danger; and say, God will 
preserve me : I am not going to sin : I know better 
— I mean better : there shall no harm happen to 
me. All these, in their several ways, need the les- 
son of our Lord's second temptation ; need, above 
all, his own strong and all-wise answer, ' It is writ- 
ten again, Thou shall not tempt the Lord thy God.' 

3. Foiled twice before, the devil seeks one last 
resource. He addresses himself to the soul ; to the 
third element of man's being — the natural mind, 
with its faculties, desires, and aspirations, in refer- 
ence to the things that are seen and the life that is. 
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' Again, the devil taketh Him up into an exceed- 
ing high mountain, and showeth Him all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of them; and 
saith unto Him, All these things will I give Thee, 
if Thou wilt fail down and worship me.' 

'The prince of this world/ pointing from the 
high mountain, eastward and westward and north- 
ward and southward, indicates to the harassed 
and wearied Saviour, in this closing scene of his 
great temptation, the various regions of the world 
which He came to redeem, and offers to make all 
his, on one condition. Let Him only recognise 
the sovereignty of his benefactor; let Him only 
do homage for his ample domain to the enemy 
and usurper who bestows it: and all shall be 
his. No more of weariness and painfulness ; no 
more of toil and conflict, of warfare with evil, 
of patient wrestling with souls refusing redemp- 
tion, of gradual hard-won victories and frequent dis- 
heartening defeats; no 'contradiction of sinners,' 
no despite and contempt, no Gethsemane and no 
Calvary, no Cross and Passion, no sepulchre and 
Hades: all shall be gained by one concession: 
one bending of the knee to Satan shall supersede 
the necessity of redemption, and save whole cen- 
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tunes of misery, crime, and fuin. Such is the offer. 

Satan himself will make common cause with Christ, 

and the devils shall be cast out fbr ever ' through 

Beelzebub the prince of the devils.' 

But no : this unholy compromise would be worse 

than any defeat. 'The strong man armed * must 

be vanquished, not pacified, by the stronger, or the 

house swept and garnished will but become the 

home of a sevenfold evil. 4 Then saith Jesus unto 

him, Get thee hence, Satan : for it is written, Thou 
* s 

shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve.' Great honour to that one Old 
Testament book of Deuteronomy, that it should 
thrice furnish our Lord Himself with the needed 
weapon for his conflict ! ' The sword of the Spirit ' 
is indeed ' the word of God ! ' 

And what says this answer? To do evil that 
good may come ; to do homage to the devil for 
Christ's kingdom; to avert suffering, shame, or 
loss, by placing another, even for a moment, in the 
throne of God ; this must never be : this is treason 
to truth, to right* to duty, to God. A redemption 
so purchased would have been none. Rather would 
it have been the sealing and crowning victory of 
evil ; hopelessly and fatally entangling human des- 
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tinies in a net of confusion, deception, and mockery. 
k To worship God alone is the first principle, the 
chief duty, of man. If the world itself could be 
bought — if the devil himself could be bought off — 
by such a compromise, the result could only be a 
fatal riveting of the very fetters which it vainly 
offered to remove. 

On a grand scale, with the world for its stake, 
such an offer was made once, and but once. Never 
again, since the Lord's temptation ended 'for a 
season,' was precisely the same snare spread for 
any man. Yet none the less was this third act of 
temptation the sample and the pattern of one con- 
tinually renewed. Whenever a crooked policy has 
been resorted to in behalf of religion or of the 
Church; whenever statesmen have used Church 
patronage for the advancement of political objects, 
or Churchmen have courted State favour by re- 
laxing the plain rule of Christian morality in behalf 
of the noble or the powerful ; whenever the sacred 
offices of the Church have been sought or exercised 
with a view to selfish gain or personal vanity; there 
has again been witnessed the old art of the enemy 
in offering to Christ the kingdoms of the world on 
the one condition of his homage. And whenever, 
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in private life, any one of us has been tempted to 
excuse a compromise with evil by the pretext of a 
concern for good ; when, for example, we have 
spoken flattering words, or refrained from speaking 
truth, on the plea of conciliating, or of avoiding 
offence to, the worldly; when we have used any 
underhand means to procure for ourselves a posi- 
tion of advantage, on the excuse of being able in it 
to do God the better service ; when we have in any 
way proposed to ourselves a great good, and have 
ventured, in reaching it, to overlook a little evil ; 
when, in our zeal for what we deemed Christian 
truth, we have suffered ourselves to speak un- 
charitably, or with exaggeration, of some one whom 
we regarded as its enemy; in all these instances 
we have been tempted, and have yielded to the 
temptation, to purchase by a homage done to 
Satan the possession of a kingdom of the world for 
Christ 

And if this be wicked when the aim is good — 
when the glory of Christ or the welfare of man is 
the object — judge ye what it must become when 
the end is selfish ; when self-aggrandizement or self- 
exaltation is the one thing sought by such com- 
promises with evil ! Christ, who conquered this 
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(as every other) temptation in its most refined and 
most specious form, condemns tenfold by his pure 
example the pride and vanity, the self-love and 
self-seeking, which is daily and hourly working in 
every one of us, 

* Then the devil leaveth Him, and, behold, angels 
came and ministered unto Him/ 

It is thus that God refreshes the souls of his 
servants, when He has carried them safe through 
some fiery trial. It suited the time that then was, 
and the Person then under manifestation, that this 
'time of refreshing ' should be one of visible inter- 
position ; that angels who sang his birth, angels who 
'desire to look into' his glory, should cheer at last 
his long solitude, and console Him by their heavenly 
presence for his agonizing contact with the tempter. 
To us also, if we be Christ's, those angels minister : 
and then surely not least, when we have just done 
battle manfully for their Lord and ours. Some 
slight taste of that comfort all have enjoyed, who 
have ever known what it is to conquer a temptation. 
If we have ever refused to touch the forbidden 
thing; if we have ever said No to an imperious 
appetite, or steadfastly put down in ourselves a 
rebellious passion ; the calm which has surely 
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followed that victory has been, in its little measure, 
such a ministry of God's angels. May He of his 
great mercy multiply to each of us such victories 
and such recompences ! May He use his word 
here written, to teach us both the reality of tempta- 
tion, and also the importance, and the possibility, 
and the blessedness, of resisting, of vanquishing it ! 
To * strive against sin' is to be made like Christ : 
and He who once suffered, being tempted, can both 
feel for us in that suffering, and also succour by his 
effectual grace those who are tempted. ' Without 
me/ He says, * ye can do nothing.' But i I can do 
all things, 1 saith his servant, ' through Christ which 
strengtheneth me!' 



IV. 



CONSCIENCE. 

' And herein do I exercise myself, to have always a con- 
science void of offence toward God, and toward men.' — 
Acts xxiv. 1 6. 

VERY word is weighty. 'Conscience' 
— 4 a conscience void of offence ' — 
'offence toward pod, and toward men* 
— ' I exercise myself, herein, to have it so ' — these 
are the elements of our grave subject. We must 
first separate, and then combine them. 

i. The keynote of the whole sentence is that 
word conscience. What is conscience ? 

It has been sometimes defined as 'a moral 
memory.' But it is more. Conscience has to do 
not with the past only, though with it chiefly. In 
that sense poets and moralists have dwelt finely and 
sternly upon its operations. ' This is twice living, 
to enjoy life past to be able to reflect upon the 
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days that are gone, with satisfaction and with self- 
approval. On the other hand, ' The first and fore- 
most punishment of sinners is to have sinned : 
fortune may adorn a crime with her gifts, as if pro- 
tecting and vindicating it; but it goes not un- 
punished, since the scourge of the crime is in the 
crime itself.' In such applications, conscience is a 
moral memory. 

But it is more. Conscience, the word I mean, 
denotes a fellow-knowledge, a knowledge shared 
with another, and yet that other oneself. St. Paul 
says in one of his Epistles, 1 1 know nothing by 
myself:' it is properly, 'with myself:' I have 
no fellow-knowledge with myself of anything to be 
ashamed of. That fellow-knowledge is conscience. 
Conscience is a man's privity to his own conduct, 
in thought and word and deed. Out of this all 
its workings and all its effects spring. I know with 
myself. I am so made that I cannot help this 
fellow-knowledge. I must, perforce, take cognizance 
of my own actions, and sit in judgment upon my 
own secret thoughts. This is conscience. 

The word conscience occurs more than thirty 
times in the New Testament, and of these more 
than twenty are in St. Paul's unquestioned writings. 
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(1) It is to the conscience of man that he says 
he addresses his Gospel. ' By manifestation of the 
truth, commending ourselves to every man's con- 
science in the sight of God/ Let each man's fellow- 
knowledge, each man's privity to himself, feel, as 
he listens to my Gospel, that it is a word of truth 
and soberness ; a word worthy of God and a word 
wholesome for man. ' We are made manifest unto 
God, and I trust also are made manifest in your 
consciences.' 

(2) To his own conscience he appeals for testi- 
mony. 'I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my con- 
science also bearing me witness,' bearing witness 
with me, 'in the Holy Ghost' His own fellow- 
knowledge, his own introspection, his privity to 
himself, assures him of sincerity, of perfect truthful- 
ness, in that which he is about to utter. 

(3) He speaks more than once of a good con- 
science. ' I have lived,' he says of himself before 
the council, 'in all good conscience before God 
until this day.' He bids his friends to ' hold faith 
and a good conscience;' and adds that some, 
having parted with the latter, have made ship- 
wreck also upon the other. The deacon must be 
one who, in like manner, 'holds the mystery of 
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the faith in a pure conscience.' The fellow-know- 
ledge, the self-privity, must be good, must be pure 
— clean and not defiled — if a man would keep a 
firm hold even upon sound doctrine. 

(4) In other places he speaks of a weak con- 
science ; of one whose self-judgment is timid and 
over-scrupulous, unenlightened as to the extent of 
his Christian freedom, but who yet, while it is so, 
must respect and follow it, at the risk of losing alto- 
gether the guidance of the one inward light of man. 

(5) On the other hand, St. Paul tells of an evil 
or bad conscience ; of a self-knowledge which is a 
knowledge of evil, testifying to the inmost being 
of sins done and sins unrepented of, creating a 
discord within, and raising an impassable barrier 
between man and God. 

(6) And so, step by step, we reach that which 
St. Paul describes, in his Epistle to Titus, as a 
defiled conscience ; a self-knowledge which is privy 
not only to particular acts of transgression, but to a 
thorough choice and love of evil. * Unto the pure 
all things are pure : but unto them that are defiled 
and unbelieving is nothing pure ; but even their 
mind and conscience is defiled. They profess that 
they know God; but in works they deny Him, 
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being abominable, and disobedient, and unto every 
good work reprobate/ 

(7) From these there is but a step, if one, to the 
state described as characteristic of some in the 
latter times, who have their conscience seared with 
a hot iron ; actually branded and cauterized with 
an indelible and an obdurate mark and stain of 
evil. 'Who being past feeling have given them- 
selves over unto lasciviousness, to work all un- 
cleanness with greediness/ From that last and 
most fearful condition may God in his infinite 
mercy save all who read ! 

2. Now the conscience which St. Paul describes 
himself as striving after, is one ' void of offence/ 
The exact word is ' unstumbling/ 'not striking 
against stumbling-stones/ It is formed from that 
verb which we find in the 91st Psalm (as quoted 
in our Lord's Temptation): 'In their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy 
foot against a stone/ St. Paul desires to have a 
conscience, or self-privity, free from such impact; 
free from collision with stones or rocks impeding 
its course. The figure is most expressive. He 
does not speak here of preserving his life from 
stumbling, but his conscience : not therefore of the 
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act or the word or the idea of evil, but rather of 
the effect of such things upon his self-cognizance, 
upon his inward view and review, upon his feeling 
and his consciousness as he looks within. He is 
determined, God helping him by the grace of his 
Holy Spirit, that his introspection, his perpetual 
judgment upon himself, shall not find itself im- 
peded and embarrassed in its course by stones and 
stumbling-blocks of evil done and good left un- 
done ; shall not trip here over a hasty or unchari- 
table word, and there over a neglected duty, and 
there over an injured soul, and there over a corrupt 
or polluting imagination : its course shall be clear 
as it judges : the straight and smooth and unstained 
surface of the life and soul shall present nothing 
for the self-cognizance to dash against as an 
upbraiding, accusing, or condemning object. This 
is the figure. The conscience, not the life only, 
must be kept void of offence. He would be able 
to say, * I know nothing by (against) myself.' 

3. And he adds that there are two chief depart- 
ments of this unstumbling conscience ; correspond- 
ing to the two great divisions of human duty : * A 
conscience void of offence toward God, and toward 
men.' When the thought of God is presented, 
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the self-judgment is not staggered ; and when the 
thought of man is presented, still the self-cogniz- 
ance, the inward privity, is not beset by monu- 
ments of reproach or evil 

We are speaking of great things here. Where is 
he amongst us who can bear the application of St 
Paul's test % 

Some men are not afraid of the second table. 
Like the rich young ruler in the Gospel, they can 
stand up before Christ, and say, * All these com- 
mandments have I observed from my youth.' 
They have done no harm, they can say it some- 
times on a death-bed, to any man : their conscience 
is clear. It is not a good sign, this confidence : 
dying Christians generally express themselves quite 
differently : they feel themselves sinners, and their 
hope is fixed on a Saviour of sinners. But at least 
when the attention of the inward judge is turned 
to the first table — to that law which bids man love 
the Lord his God with all his heart and mind and 
soul and strength — then surely the self-deceiver 
will be unmasked to himself: the conscience is not 
void of offence : its course, as it hears the case, is 
not smooth but stumbling: God has not been loved 
with half the love bestowed upon self and upon the 
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creature : and the verdict must be, • Yet lackest 
thou one thing and that * one thing lacking ' was 
' the one thing needful ! ' 

4. I hasten to St Paul's account of his own effort 
after the attainment of this clear, this unstumbling 
conscience. ' Herein,' he says before Felix, his 
unscrupulous and immoral judge, 'herein do 1 
exercise myself, to have always a conscience void 
of offence.' 

' Herein : ' — on the ground of that expectation 
of which he has spoken, of a resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and unjust. St. Paul's hope 
was not a lazy, listless waiting for a prize of which 
he was certain. That resurrection which was the 
hope of Israel, which is the hope of the Church, 
stirred him to perpetual efforts, and reconciled 
him to a severe self-discipline. On the strength 
of this hope I exercise myself ; or, more exactly, 
'I myself also/ I, who might be thought safe of 
it, I, who might be considered as placed by my 
call and my Apostleship above the risk of failing 
or falling short of glory, ' I myself also exercise.' 

The word is remarkable. It is the term applied 
to the training of an athlete. It expresses that 
long course of discipline by which alone a man 
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could be prepared for a gymnastic feat 'Every 
man that striveth for the mastery,' every man 
who engages in an athletic contest, ' is temperate,' 
exercises self-control and self-discipline, 'in all 
things/ 'I train myself to have a conscience 
void of offence.' 

We are apt to think that, whatever other diffi- 
culties the Apostles had to contend with, they 
had none within. We know that they were 
exposed to perpetual privations, persecutions, and 
sufferings : but we take it for granted that their 
enemies were all outward, and that a constant 
and even rapturous devotion secured to them an 
entire immunity, from what we feel to be the 
greatest difficulties and the worst dangers of a 
Christian life. 

How strongly does St. Paul combat this error ! 
Hear him as he writes to the Corinthians, using 
the figure so familiar to his readers from the 
spectacle of their Isthmian games. 'I therefore 
so run, as not uncertainly ; so fight I, as not 
beating the air: but I keep under my body' — 
the word is far stronger in the original — * I buffet 
my body* — I meet it day by day, as it were, in 
pugilistic encounter — 'and bring it into subjec- 
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tion ; lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
away/ Could any language express more forcibly 
the identity of his daily struggle with that of the 
commonest man % His nature was our nature ; 
the cravings of his body as imperious, the rovings 
of his fancy as capricious, the desires of his mind 
as eager, as our own : some troubles he had, and 
some temptations, even greater and more obstinate 
than ours : and while he had daily to lead others 
to the battle, he was compelled to engage in it 
himself for life or death. It did not come naturally 
to him to have a conscience void of offence. 
He had to train himself for it, by daily buffetings 
of his own body, mortifications of his own inclina- 
tion, and crucifixions of his own will The hope 
of a glorious resurrection bore him up, and in 
Christ's strength he went forward conquering and 
to conquer. 

The subject is its own application. 

I. ' Ye see your calling, brethren.' The Chris- 
tian life is not easy. St Paul found it a severe 
life. He had to train for it He had to fight 
with his own body day by day. His enemy was 
(in one sense, though not in another) flesh and 
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blood. He knew what weariness was, what 
languor was, what an ailing body was, what a 
lonely saddened spirit was, what a ' hardly bestead ' 
and tempted heart was. We must be men, if we 
would be Christians. While we call in the arm 
of grace, we must also ' lift up the hands which 
hang down, and confirm the feeble knees/ The 
Christian conflict is not a dream : it is a reality. 
Every one is against us, except One. The flesh 
is against us ; making duty a daily difficulty, and 
nature itself a daily snare. The world is against 
us ; our own little world — small and insignificant, 
but not weak for us — the world of our own 
acquaintance, our own household, our own nearest 
and most chosen friends. All, in their own way, 
are a snare to us ; either making heaven less real, 
or the world more real, than it would be without 
them. But what then? Brave men are only 
roused by difficulties: if the Gospel demands 
courage, it is all the more a Gospel for men. 
Ours is no languid, dreamy, delicious religion; 
lying still now, and to rest for ever then ! It is 
a religion of activity, of enterprise, of ambition ; 
a religion which wears armour, and which wields 
weapons, and which points onwards to a crown. 
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In the very same degree it is a religion which 
takes men as they are, and which offers to make 
them what they ought to be. 'I train myself,' 
St Paul says, for my high calling. 

II. Secondly, and most obviously, learn the 
place of conscience in the Christian scheme. It 
is not enough for a man to be what is commonly 
called a conscientious man. Cornelius was that, 
and more, before his conversion. St. Paul was 
that, and more, before his conversion. Yet the 
one must send men to Joppa for one who should 
tell him words of salvation. And the other must 
see Jesus Christ Himself, showing him to his 
own heart as the chief of sinners, and then dis- 
closing to him a more excellent way. But though 
obedience to conscience (apart from Christ) is 
not salvation, yet there is thus much of connec- 
tion and continuity between a life before and a 
life after' conversion, that it is still conscience 
which guides, only conscience itself has widened 
its field of vision and gained a new criterion of 
judgment The revelation of Christ and the 
revelation of the Spirit make it a matter of 
conscience to trust in the one and to seek the 
other. When St Paul wrote, after his conversion, 
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* And herein do I exercise myself, to have always 
a conscience void of offence ; ' it meant some- 
thing different from what he could have said 
equally before his conversion, 'I have lived in 
all good conscience before God until this day.' 
The latter was consistent with the persecution of 
the Church : the former had, as its first principle, 
affiance in Christ and devotion to his service. 
And yet, in the one as in the other, conscience 
was the guide ; dark in the one state, light in the 
other. A man is not a conscientious man now, 
unless Christ, as well as God, is in all his thoughts. 

III. Some who read these words have not yet 
sullied the transparency of conscience. They have 
in them, indeed, the taint of the original Adam : 
and they have acted that defilement (who has not?) 
in definite transgression. The youngest child has 
sinned : how much more we who are children no 
longer ! Still there is a difference, and a marked 
difference, between the conscientious and the 
wicked ; between those who regard duty, and those 
who heed not the voice and the light within them. 
How can I express, as St. Paul here teaches us, the 
importance of attending to conscience % O, it is a 
sensitive and a delicate thing, this gift of human 

F 
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self-privity and self-cognizance and self-judgment ! 
In early days it speaks and is heard : a little dis- 
obedience, a little untruthfulness, a little selfishness 
and ill-temper, will lie like a leaden weight upon 
the young conscience : it cannot rest without con- 
fession, it can scarcely forgive itself even when for- 
given. Look on but a few years, and the child 
who trembled at an undutiful word, is a young 
man who can make a mock at sin ! He has gone 
from step to step, first in the knowledge, then in 
the tolerance, at last in the touching and tasting 
and handling of evil : and now a sin which ought 
to lay him in the dust is done and remembered and 
jested at and revelled in : conscience has lost its 
edge; it 'stumbles' not at the grossest form of evil. 
This instrument, this measure, this test of right and 
wrong, may be spoilt, may be ruined, by careless 
and irreverent handling : and what is a man then % 
What is a ship without a rudder, or a mind without 
reason and without soul % I would say then, to all 
who are either too young, or else too thoughtful, to 
have yet thrown away their compass, see that 
nothing tempt you to go against conscience ! If a 
thing seems to you to be wrong, flee from it. If 
you have fallen into it unawares, confess, forsake, 
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abjure it If something within says to you, 'This 
is right/ let nothing induce you to swerve from it. 
'Keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing 
that is right ; for this shall bring a man peace at 
the last !' 

IV. Finally, it is too much to suppose that every 
one can take to himself the last exhortation. A 
Christian minister or a Christian teacher cannot 
address himself only to the innocent. He has a 
Gospel for the sinful, or he would be a traitor to 
his Lord. ' I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance. ' ' They that are whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick.' Let my 
latest thought be for those who may be tormented 
with what the Scripture calls a bad conscience : 
men and women who may have within them a rest- 
less spirit, an accusing voice, ringing in their inward 
ear a knell of reproach, and making their heart sink 
with what an Apostle has called ' a certain fearful 
looking for of judgment.' Let me take from the 
Word of God last quoted an augury of hope for 
these ! ' Having our hearts/ it is written, 'sprinkled 
from an evil conscience/ Do you feel that you 
have sinned ? Has this last week witnessed your 
fall 1 Have you begun to say within yourself, ' It 
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is in vain 1 I resolve in vain, I struggle in vain, 1 
pray in vain 1 let me alone : I must work out my 
destiny, and sink like lead in the mighty waters?' 
Yes, there are here, in this sad world of ours, im- 
mortal souls thus desponding: and probably the 
subject, and much of the detail, of what is here 
written, has rather daunted than elevated them : 
now therefore at the close I place those inspired, 
those inspiring words of the Apostle to the Hebrews, 
and say, Get 'your hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience ! ' And do you say, Wherewith ? I 
answer from the same Epistle, With ' the blood of 
Jesus even that precious blood, which ' cleanseth 
from all sin/ Yes, to this end Christ died, that He 
might 'purge your conscience from dead works,' 
and so set you free ' to serve the living God.' Put 
not from you that hope. There is no man who 
kneels before God as a sinner, self-accusing, self- 
condemning, self-despairing, who may not look up- 
wards to the mercy-seat in heaven, and say, ' For 
Thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ's sake, forgive me 
all that is past !' It may be great sin ; it may be 
foul sin ; it may be presumptuous sin : ' the blood 
of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.' 
Get your heart sprinkled from an evil conscience, 
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by faith in the universal propitiation. And then 
start fresh. Go forth from God's presence as a for- 
given man, to live and to act upon that forgiveness. 
And if you fall again, come back again. Never will 
you cease to want that sprinkling — and never will 
the power of that sprinkling be worn out — until 
you are out of reach of temptation, out of reach of 
the world and of the flesh and of the devil for ever. 
This is not Antinomian doctrine : this is the doc- 
trine in which resides the very hope of holiness, and 
its reality, and its humility, and its blesse'dness. Let 
no man say, My conscience is denied past redemp- 
tion : such language is treason against the cross of 
Christ. Let no man say, My conscience is seared 
past feeling : if it were so, you would not know and 
you would not feel it. Still is the living fountain 
open for sin and for uncleanness : still may all who 
will, gather around that sacred spring, and buy 
there forgiveness and sanctification without money 
and without price. 



V. 



CONSECRATION OF COMMON THINGS. 

I. — The Christian Use of Food. 

* Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.' — I Cor. x. 31. 

LL error lies in extremes. In nothing 
is the wisdom of the Gospel seen more 
clearly than in this — that its rule on 
every subject of duty lies evenly between two 
extremes. Truth is, not negative indeed, not in- 
different, not cold — not devoid of spirit, of zeal, or 
(in a certain sense) of enthusiasm — but still, always 
moderate, never in extremes or excitements, but in 
wisdom and sense and soberness. 

It is so in reference to that subject which lies 
now before us. 
The body has ever been the great difficulty, the 
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great cross, of philosophers. They knew not what 
to make of it. Some affected to despise it They 
taught men, either that it was indifferent, — that 
nothing done through the body could touch the 
soul, for good or for evil, — that it might be in- 
dulged without scruple, as a mere extraneous 
adjunct to the real being, of which death would 
rid them at last, and which in the meantime might 
be allowed to have its way unregarded : or else 
that it was their natural enemy, the clog and drag 
of the soul, which it was the one business of life to 
trample upon, to punish, and to afflict, and the one 
hope of death to put away and have done with for 
ever. False religions have always made men either 
voluptuaries or else ascetics. 

Not so the Gospel. The Gospel never holds un- 
real language. And it is unreal language to tell a 
man that his body is either insignificant to him or 
hostile. The Gospel brings back the body to its 
true position, as one (though the less honourable) 
of the two constituent parts of man. It calls the 
body a temple — the residence of God Himself in 
man. It reveals the resurrection of the body as an 
essential condition of man's immortality. It repre- 
sents the things done here in the body, as the sub- 
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ject-matter of man's coming judgment. And it 
makes this the one sphere of that grateful obedience 
which is the expression of man's sense of Christ's 
mercy, that he glorify God in his body. Here is 
wisdom. The body is important : the body is 
honourable : the body is responsible : the body is 
at once a temple and an arena : the body must be 
consecrated to God's use, the body is capable of 
showing forth God's glory. 'Whether ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.' 

At present we are to speak of one of the hum- 
blest of the functions of the body, and to show how 
it may be made to exemplify this universal rule. 
The Christian use of food. I scarcely know a 
topic more instructive, more full of reproof, or more 
generally overlooked. If these poor pages might be 
made instrumental in fixing in any mind a few 
brief precepts in reference to this commonest, this 
humblest act of the body, they will not have 
been unproductive, they will not have been un- 
blessed. 

I shall briefly enumerate four essential conditions 
of a Christian use of food. 
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I. — MODERATION. 

Few persons are willing to accuse themselves of' 
excess. It is a reproach to any man to be called 
intemperate or gluttonous. Would to God it were 
not a reproach only, but a calumny, to whomsoever 
applied ! How many of the miseries of human life 
are the direct result of an immoderate, an unmode- 
rated, appetite for food or drink ! Well may an 
Apostle, writing to a Christian Church, set this 
among its chief dangers, * Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess;' place 'revellings' among the 
manifest 'works of the flesh;' crown the 'fruits 
of the Spirit' 'with temperance;' and say, 'He 
that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption !' 

But moderation goes beyond the avoidance of 
intemperance. It is seen, or else missed, at a 
plain or even a frugal table. It needs not, for its 
exercise, a festive entertainment, or the company of 
a guest : three times in every day it is present or 
else absent, in the dwellings of a humble compe- 
tence, no less than in the palaces of extravagant 
wealth. 

(1) It is a moderation of quantity. There is a 
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point at which appetite is appeased, and beyond 
which consequently food becomes not a necessity 
but an indulgence. How few, nevertheless, arrest 
themselves at this point, exercising an absolute 
self-control over the needless fancies of the body ! 

(2) It is a moderation of quality. There is that, 
on the table, which we like : there is that, also, 
which is at once more wholesome and less pala- 
table. I do not say that the indulgence of taste in 
these matters is in itself a sin ; but I do say that 
to this not least applies St. Paul's wise maxim, 
'All things are lawful" for me, but I will not be 
brought under the power of any.' It is well, 
sometimes if not always, to assert the supremacy 
of mind over matter, by saying to oneself, ' This I 
prefer, and therefore that will I take/ 

There are times when the moderation of which 
we speak should be not habitual only, but special. 
And it is here that I place the proper function, in 
these times, and for common men, of that duty of 
abstinence, or fasting, which none can deny to be 
often mentioned in the New Testament. 'When 
ye fast,' our Saviour says : as though this were a 
duty of the same kind, if not of equal urgency, 
with the other acts above spoken of, ' when thou 
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doest thine alms/ and 'when thou prayest.' The 
same Divine Word recognizes in this abstinence a 
peculiar power in reference to one of the most 
fearful and inveterate of human maladies. ' How- 
beit this kind ' (of possession by an unclean spirit) 
'goeth not out but by prayer and fasting/ So 
strong indeed are the words of Scripture that few 
consciences are always entirely at ease in that 
absolute disuse of fasting which is characteristic 
(must I not say it 1) of the Church of this country 
and of this age. 

And yet, on the other hand, for many persons 
literal fasting is a thing impossible. It cannot be 
an acceptable sacrifice, in the sight of a merciful 
God, that tender and delicate women should sink 
to premature graves in consequence of self-inflicted 
privation. We hear sometimes of such cases, as 
the result of an almost literal forty days' abstinence 
during the season of Lent; and we feel that a 
heavy charge lies at the door of that kind of 
doctrine which has stimulated this Moloch offering. 
And even where the persons in question are strong 
men, yet surely, here also, there may be an absti- 
nence which renders unfit alike for work and for 
devotion, and which, tried by this plain test, is 
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found wanting in the essential requisites of an act 
of true and spiritual service. 

In these things, above most others, each man and 
each woman must be the judge, the sole judge, of 
individual duty. And if there be a risk on the one 
side of self-sparing and self-humouring, it must not 
be forgotten that there is a risk, perhaps not an 
equal one, on the other side, of what St Paul calls 
a ' bodily exercise profitable for little.' 

But in the practice of that special moderation of 
which I have spoken, there is no such risk. A fast- 
ing which consists in a double temperance both of 
quality and quantity, can do no man harm in 
body, and (if it be done religiously) must do every 
man good in soul. I speak not of that spurious 
abstinence, which foregoes animal food, and seeks 
other nutriment at once more palatable and less 
wholesome ; careless how much trouble is thus 
occasioned to others, or how much notice is thus 
drawn upon the act : — of such fasting I presume to 
say that it has the promise neither of this life nor 
of that which is to come. 'Thou, when thou 
fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy face ; that 
thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy 
Father which is in secret : and thy Father which 
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seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.' Thou, 
when thou fastest, deny thyself, not what is for 
health, but what is for appetite : neither in quantity 
nor in quality take what thou wouldest, but what 
thou wantest : in all things escape notice ; and let 
no eye but One perceive that self-denial which is at 
once not against health and also for religion ! 

The Christian use of food requires, first of all, 
moderation. 

II. — THAN KFULNESS. 

* Every creature of God is good/ St Paul says 
to Timothy, ' and nothing to be refused, if it be 
received with thanksgiving : for it is sanctified by 
the word of God ' — that word, or mandate, of God, 
which expressly gave it in the beginning for human 
food, and which now in the Gospel has added, for 
the Christian, His special blessing — 'and prayer.' 
Thanksgiving is the consecration of food. 

Hence that pious custom which still (thank God) 
lingers in Christian homes, of 'grace before meat' 
Alas ! it is a mere custom, a barren form, for many. 
In great houses it has almost died out. Unless 
there be present the chaplain of the house, or the 
clergyman of the parish, it is seldom called for, 
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seldom uttered, by him who ought to be the priest 
of his own family — the husband and father and 
master. And when grace is said, with what haste, 
what unconcern, what indifference, is it got over, 
or just suffered ! Amongst us, my friends, in 
humbler life, the custom lingers — and may it linger ! 
But let us think more of it — let us mean more by 
it! Let the poorest and scantiest table, if it have 
but bread upon it, be thus blessed, thus conse- 
crated ! Let those who are present join in it in their 
hearts ! And let the form be only expressive of a 
deep reality — our sense of God's goodness, of His 
minute Providence, of His fatherly love ! This 
food, here set before us, is the fulfilment to us, in 
its lowest meaning, of the perpetual prayer, ' Our 
Father which art in Heaven, Give us this day our 
daily bread!' God has opened His hand once 
again, this day, and is filling all things living with 
plenteousness. 

Such thoughts, obvious to all, are yet full of sig- 
nificance, and full of blessing. If we can once 
receive our daily food as from the hand of God ; 
seeing in it His care for us, His concern in us, His 
Almighty and wonder-working power in sustaining 
the life which He first breathed ; all else will 
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follow. Temperance will not be far, where thank- 
fulness is present; and the table sanctified by 
prayer will be also crowned with blessing. 

And thus we shall say, thirdly, that the Christian 
use of food implies also, 

III. — CHARITY. 

Charity in its lower, and charity also in its 
higher, working. 

(1) Our Lord entered once into a Pharisee's 
house, and sat down to meat. ' When the Pharisee 
saw it, he marvelled that Christ had not first 
washed before dinner.' That sort of ceremonious 
and ceremonial formality was offensive to One 
whose eye was upon the soul. He severely re- 
proved that hollow, outside purification, which was 
all that the Pharisee cared for or dreamed of. 
And then He went on to lay down this as the true 
cleansing for a godly table ; * But rather give alms 
of such things as ye have ; and, behold, all things 
are clean unto you.' The real purification of food, 
He says, is almsgiving. The Christian use of food 
implies charity. Let some poor man bring his 
plate to be filled from your table. Let not others 
lack that you may be filled ; rather let others have 
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because you have ! In this one sense at least we 
may both give and keep. God will bless that 
basket and that store which is shared with the 
needy. That barrel shall not waste — that cruse 
shall not fail ! 

(2) But let the lower charity not be severed from 
the higher; that charity which is the feeding of the 
poor, from that charity which is Christian love. 
Nowhere on this side the grave is the presence of 
charity, or its absence, more visible than at table. 
St Paul exemplifies its working, in the instance of 
a Christian bidden as a guest to the house of an 
unbeliever. He imagines some one present, whose 
mind is not yet enlightened as to the full compass 
of a Christian freedom : a man, who still thinks that 
an idol is something, and that food once set before 
an idol must have derived defilement from that 
contact. He is wrong, perhaps foolish, in so judg- 
ing. He is wrong, and you know it. Yet none 
the less, St Paul says, if he points out to you a 
particular dish, and warns you against it, as con- 
taining idol meat, you must respect the scruple, and 
refrain. Your conscience is free, but his conscience 
is in bondage : and your freedom must be shown in 
condescending (for Christ's sake) to his bondage. 
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A Christian man must eat with charity. Not only 
conscience, but even another's conscience, must be 
respected at your table. 

And is it not thus still ? Is there any occasion 
which so strongly exercises a Christian charity, or 
so painfully marks the absence of it, as our meeting, 
at the stated hours of meals, with them of our own 
household ? It is then, in those half-hours of un- 
guarded intercourse, that out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh. It is not in our 
more formal attendances at public meetings or great 
social gatherings — then we are on our guard — then 
we are prepared for trial or made up for caution — 
it is within our own doors, it is in those seasons of 
unstudied relaxation which a busy life gives only at 
our table — that we let out all that is within, and by 
our words in God's sight are either justified or else 
condemned. And alas ! it is more often, with 
most of us, a condemning than a justifying speech, 
this of home and of meal-times. It is then that we 
tell our little tales of scandal, recount our petty 
slights and injuries, disclose our cherished anti- 
pathies, and give vent to the murmurings or the 
profanenesses which before strangers we should 
fence from utterance. Thus the conscience of 

G 
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others, if not our own, is wounded : thus opportuni- 
ties are lost, of raising the tone, or deepening the 
convictions, of the nearest and dearest: thus our 
very table may become a snare to take ourselves 
withal, and that refreshment which should be for 
our health becomes to us the occasion of falling. 
The Christian use of food acquires, lastly, 

IV. — A SACRAMENTAL CHARACTER. 

I speak here of that which is intelligible only to 
the Christian. Yet to one whose life is indeed 
'hidden with Christ in God' — one who 'endures as 
seeing the Invisible/ and whose distress it is that 
his vision is so dim and his endurance so inconstant 
— it will be one mark of God's love, and one link 
between faith and sight, if his commonest acts are 
made typical of things spiritual, and his most cor- 
poreal refreshments predictive of joys unseen. It 
is thus with his use of food. Christ has employed 
that reception and digestion of bodily food as the 
emblem of the deepest and loftiest communion 
which is permitted to man with his Maker. ' He 
that eateth me' — 'he that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood' — 'even he shall live by me' — 
'hath eternal life' — 'dwelleth in me and I in him.' 
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Even as the stated seasons of prayer are linked 
together, for the Christian, by a chain, never broken, 
of heaven-sprung thoughts and heavenward aspira- 
tions; so are the stated seasons of communion by 
the recurrence three times in every day of that out- 
ward act of eating and drinking which has been 
taken as the type of things greater, things Divine. 
Every time that a Christian man sits down at his 
table, he is reminded not of Providence only, but 
of grace also and the Spirit That which my body 
needs, is needed by my soul also: not only one 
gift of life, but the periodical sustentation of life by 
Him who is its giver. That which I thus need, has 
also, in both parts of my nature, been provided : 
bread and wine for the body, Christ in his Holy 
Spirit for the soul. As I eat, let me communicate: 
as the body by bread and wine, so let the soul be 
sustained by living emanations and influences of 
grace. 

* Two worlds are ours : 'tis only sin 

Forbids us to descry 
The mystic heaven and earth within, 
Plain as the sea and sky.' 

He who thus eats and drinks, his soul rising to 
things above, and using the very food of the body 
as the representative and remembrancer of grace, 
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will indeed have completed the idea of the Christian 
participant: his enjoyments will be moderate, his 
thoughts will be thankful, his food will be conse- 
crated alike by almsgiving and by charity : he will 
have fulfilled, in his measure, each part of the re- 
quirement of the text, * Whether therefore ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God/ 

To eat and drink to God's glory — I can almost 
hear the question rising around me — what is that 1 
Is such a thing possible? This poor, corporeal, 
almost humiliating act; this sustentation of dying 
bodies with perishable food; this fulfilling of St. 
Paul's disparaging maxim, * Meats for the belly, and 
the belly for meats ; but God shall destroy both it 
and them;' what has it of Divine significance? 
how, in any way, can it redound to the Divine 
glory? 

God's 'glory' is the effluence and effulgence of 
His perfections. When the visible 'glory of the 
Lord' appeared of old before the tabernacle, or 
so filled the new-built temple that the very priests 
could not stand in it to minister, it was as the 
sign of His own presence ; the symbol, suited to 
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the time that then was, and to a dispensation of 
carnal ordinances, of the personal observation and 
intervention of God their God. And when in a 
later age, during the personal ministry of the 
Messiah, He thus addressed the sorrowing sister, 
' Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldst believe, 
thou shouldst see the glory of God V it was again 
the same idea spiritualized : it was the promise of 
such a manifestation of Divine power and love as 
should assure her that God Himself was concerned, 
present, and working. Even so, when a Christian 
is bidden to eat and drink to God's glory, that 
charge means that he is so to eat and so to drink 
as to show that God is with him and in him of a 
truth. He is to do life's commonest acts, he is 
to partake in life's meanest enjoyments, in such a 
manner and in such a spirit as to remind others 
of God ; to make men say, in the estimate of his 
character and in the review of his life, That man 
makes heaven nearer to us, makes God more real 
to us : we can almost see, in him, the Divine 
presence ; we can almost hear, in him, the sound 
of that Spirit, of whom, in Himself and in his 
mysterious workings, none can tell whence He 
cometh and whither He goeth. 
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And is it not thus, most of all, that a Christian 
is set to glorify God below — even by manifesting, 
in small things, a spirit which is not of earth? 
Few men are set to perform great exploits in the 
cause of Christ. One or two in a generation 
may be permitted to originate, or else to perfect 
— seldom both — a work of magnificent benevo- 
lence ; the emancipation of a republic of slaves, 
or the evangelization of a continent of idolaters. 
A few, by comparison, are set to be the teachers 
and pastors of congregations ; to bear a public 
testimony, by life and doctrine, to the faith once 
delivered and the holiness always required. But 
all Christians everywhere are set to do everything 
— yea, to eat and drink — to God's glory; so as 
to remind men of God; so as to be to a little 
household, or a small surrounding circle, witnesses 
to the truth and to the power and to the happiness 
of Christ's GospeL That is the work of which 
the text speaks. By moderation, by thankfulness, 
by charity ; by a faith which must shine through, 
and by a love which cannot (if it would) be con- 
cealed ; remind ye one another of Him in whom 
your life is hidden and from whom your life is 
derived ! Let men see that it is not a mere name 
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to be a Christian ! Let men see that, ' if any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature' — new in 
holiness, and new in happiness! Let them see 
that faith in a Saviour gives new zest to life, and 
a new spring to nature ! Let them see that, if a 
man would be strong over himself — strong to 
control, and strong to do — he must draw that 
strength from Christ : that, if a man would know 
what truthfulness is, or what love is, or what hope 
is, he must drink deeply of Christ's Spirit ! And 
thus, 'by pureness, by meekness, by the Holy 
Ghost, by love unfeigned,' let our light so shine 
before men, in the intercourse and companionship 
of daily life, that they also— our own first of all — 
may be led, like us and with us, to glorify our 
Father which is in heaven ! 

II. — The Christian Use of Society. 

'And both Jesus was called, and his disciples, to the 
marriage.' — St. John ii. 2. 

6 It is not good that man should be alone.' A 
life of religious contemplation — the highest life of 
which a solitary being is capable — would leave 
undeveloped some of the noblest faculties, and 
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preclude the attainment of that end which religion 
itself has in view. 

Whatever glimpses are permitted to us in 
Scripture of the life of Heaven, are glimpses not 
of a solitary devotion but of social charities and 
common joys. We read not of single angels 
going apart to meditate; of separate 'spirits of 
just men made perfect* seeking to be alone with 
God in a luxurious isolation ; but always of a 
worship as multitudinous as it is united : ' an 
innumerable company of Angels/ 'a general 
assembly and Church of the first-born. ' ' I 
beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne: and the number of 
them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands.' ' I beheld, and, lo, a 
great multitude, which no man could number, of 
all nations and kindreds and people and tongues, 
stood before the throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands/ 'He that sitteth on the throne shall 
dwell among them.' 

It is only sin which necessitates seclusion. 
We must go apart now, that we may bewail 
our separate transgressions, and get ourselves 
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separately washed from selfish stains of evil. 
When we are cleansed from sin, and separately 
reunited to God, then we shall be all one, and 
need no more isolation. 

Even now, even here, in a world of sin and 
sorrow, we need not be, we are not, alone. Not 
alone in redemption : they who fell together, were 
together redeemed : ' That He might gather to- 
gether in one all things in Christ.' Not alone in 
trouble: 'the same afflictions are accomplished 
in your brethren that are in the world/ Not 
alone in grace : ' all these worketh that one and 
the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as He will.' Not alone in worship : it 
is 'where two or three are gathered together in 
Christ's name ' that He Himself is ' there in the 
midst of them.' Not alone in Sacraments : ' By 
one Spirit are we all baptized into one body 
'We being many are one bread, and one body; 
for we are all partakers of that one bread.' Not 
alone, certainly, in the end and object of all these 
gifts : ' Till we all come, in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man.' 

And as in the highest things of all, so in those 
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which appertain more closely to this life, God has 
not willed that his creatures should be alone. 
His holy ordinance of marriage was instituted, 
amongst other purposes, for this — 'the mutual 
society, help, and comfort that the one ought 
to have of the other, both in prosperity and 
adversity.' Every relation which springs out of 
this — the tie which binds children to parents, 
brothers to sisters, kindred to kindred — is an 
illustration, in its measure, of the same Divine 
principle, 4 It is not good that the man should 
be alone/ 

Even thus is it in those departments of human 
intercourse which arise more entirely out of choice 
and will. Every self-formed friendship, every 
little knot and circle of common acquaintances, 
bears witness, listened to or unnoticed, to the im- 
portance of the same truth, and to the ever- 
present operation of the same guiding and ruling 
Hand. * Society/ in its most conventional sense 
— not as expressing the social state generally, 
but the meetings of kinsmen, neighbours, and 
friends, for the refreshment of mind and body 
at a common table — is a thing not unnoticed, not 
unsanctioned, by Him who made us ; not beyond 
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the reach of Christian duty ; not unworthy of an 
emphatic mention in 'the courts of the Lord's 
House* and in the solemn gatherings of his 
people. 

We are to speak upon 'the Christian use of 
Society/ meaning by 'Society' the thing last 
mentioned; the social converse, the friendly 
intercourse, the neighbourly visits and reunions, 
of this world. 

And the very subject implies that society (in 
this sense) is lawful, and has a use. I know that 
it has^ an abuse too. But so have all God's gifts. 
Food, exercise, toil, affection, speech, influence, 
genius itself, each has its abuse in a thousand 
forms of evil : yet none but a madman therefore 
proscribes it : to regulate is not to discard. Nay, 
we cannot if we would. What God gives we 
must take; the only question is, how? in what 
spirit? for use, or for abuse? A man who pre- 
tends to discard really uses, but uses amiss. The 
talent in the napkin was put there by human 
hands; hands which chose to use it in this way, 
when they ought to have used it in that. It is so 
with the matter before us. When a Christian 
man says, 'I do not think it right to go into 
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society,' he often means, 'I choose my society 
differently: I live in a little select circle: I visit 
only congenial persons; persons with whom it 
is no effort to be good, because they are already 
serious, already pious, already exemplary.' Few 
men are wholly out of society: it may differ in 
extent, in kind, in opinion, as much as in rank or 
wealth : but you will generally find, the man goes 
somewhere, and some one comes in to him. That 
is the essence of society. And therefore, I say it 
again, the subject is for all, and all know that 
society has its use as well as its abuse. 

We are to think, then, of the use, the Christian 
use, of society. How large and wide, how impor- 
tant a meditation ! When we think how much 
influence social converse has, and must have, 
upon beings like us, for good or evil, — far, far 
more, practically, than books, or lectures, or 
sermons, or even things more sacred still, — we 
may well ask ourselves, How am I using this 
powerful engine? how far am I either doing 
good, or receiving good, when I am in the com- 
pany of others % and how can I learn that art, that 
Christian art, of which I read in Scripture and 
in the lives of saints, of turning even my social 
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converse to God's glory] 'The Christian use of 
Society/ 

Much harm is done by pitching too high the 
note of discourse on such a subject. Let us rise 
gradually. God, who gave us food, God, who 
gave us society, designed each for a humbler as 
well as for a higher purpose. 'Wine to make 
glad the heart of man ; bread to strengthen man's 
heart ' — this first : and then out of this, wine to 
make man thankful ; bread to make man bounti- 
ful : and then out of this, wine to commemorate 
the outpoured blood; bread to show forth the 
Saviour's body, and to invest the commonest 
necessity of existence with something of a sacra- 
mental glory. Even so with this other thing — the 
use of society. 

It was ordained, first of all, for simple relaxa- 
tion. Yes, we have missed the point of all, if we 
would make social converse laborious. It is the 
rest, it is not the work, of life. A busy brain 
must have its remission. The bow cannot be 
always bent. Grudge not, for God grudges not, 
to a working man, of high or low estate, his hour 
of simple refreshment, while he partakes of his 
Maker's blessings, and practises those lower 
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charities which are the solace and the brightness 
of a Christian home. A man who goes into 
society bent upon innocent relaxation, will seldom 
be a mischievous man there : he will soften down 
harshnesses and smooth away roughnesses, he will 
alleviate gloom and exorcize ill-temper, if he does 
not actually raise a thought towards God, or speak 
one word directly in a Saviour's praise. 

Yet there is, surely, a more excellent way. 
There is such a thing as a Christian use of society 
which finds in it more than mere relaxation. 
Improvement — self-improvement, and mutual im- 
provement — just that which Holy Scripture calls 
' edification,' or the building up of man, stone by 
stone, as it were, into an eternal temple of God 
— even this is not beyond the ambition of a 
Christian man in social converse with his fellows. 

i. Let us put the matter first negatively. Be- 
ware of doing harm in society. Yes, the word 
may be a strong one, in reference to the social 
gatherings of a little neighbourhood of professed 
Christians; strong, yet not loo strong. 

(i) Pride may come there. Our Saviour noted 
as one of the crying sins of the Pharisee, his love 
of the * chief rooms (places) at feasts.' How often 
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have we seen the same vice literally exemplified 
in His own professed disciples ! A whole evening 
has been spoilt, sometimes a friendship has been 
sacrificed, by reason of a little slight (often a mere 
oversight) in the marshalling of the guests. 4 Such 
a person went out before me.' This, in one who 
goes to Church, and hears his Saviour say, * When 
thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sir not 
down in the highest room !' Beware of those false 
disciples, who love the foremost seats in Church, 
and the chief places at feasts ! 

(2) And vanity may come there. Vanity of 
dress, vanity of face, vanity of manners, and 
vanity of conversation. We come, not to give 
pleasure, but to please. Souls have been lost in 
society. They acquired there the habit of turning 
everything to account, for one end — that of self- 
display. The lust of agreeableness — so little re- 
moved, to the eye of man, from a virtue, from the 
desire of making others happy, yet to the eye of 
God so widely, so immeasurably different — how 
has it enthralled, how has it led captive, men and 
women born for nobler things ! To be a good 
talker — to be a clever jester — to be a pungent 
story-teller — to be a desired element in general 
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conversation — these things have become an am- 
bition, an aim and goal of life, just as others 
have found it in riches or in honours. In a 
slight degree, on a small scale, who has not felt 
them? 

(3) Pride may come, and vanity — and alas ! 
charity may not come there. It comes not, or 
it stays not, where scandal is ; where discussion of 
other men's matters, other men's conduct, other 
men's characters, is ; where idle tales, purposeless 
at best, probably but one-third true, more than 
possibly false to the core, are retailed, commented 
upon, and laughed over, though the appearance 
of the person discussed would instantly silence 
and abash the loudest ! These things are the 
unchristian use of society. 

(4) And there is another formidable danger. 
Even reverence (as well as charity) may be want- 
ing in our social converse. How often has a 
jest pointed and winged by Scripture — a ludi- 
crous quotation, or a humorous allusion to a 
verse of the Bible — planted in some memory an 
association not to be lost, ruinous to the future 
use, in private or public devotion, of a whole 
text or context of Inspiration ! How has the 
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manner or the conduct of some good man been 
held up to the ridicule of neighbours whom his 
example should profit, or perhaps his ministry 
edify ! These are among the dangers, to young 
and light spirits, against which the Christian use 
of society must jealously guard itself. 

ii. But in all watchings against evil there should 
be a positive striving after good. It is not by 
encountering our enemies in detail that we best 
overcome them, whether in speech or in life. Let 
the negative have its positive. Let a high aim 
and a Christian motive go with us into society, 
and we shall not be there like men armed for 
self-defence or chained against offending, but 
rather as free and large-hearted friends, fearing 
no evil because God is with them. 

If we would exclude pride and vanity, un- 
charitableness and irreverence, from our social 
gatherings, each one of us must set himself, by 
a firm and consistent purpose, not only to do 
no harm there, but to do and to receive good. 
We must go as Christians. Earnest prayer for 
a special blessing will be the preliminary and 
the safeguard of all. We will leave it to God 
to fulfil the prayer : we will not prescribe to Him 

H 
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in what way, by what word, or to whom par- 
ticularly, He shall be pleased to make us a bless- 
ing. For indeed the blessings left behind him 
by a true Christian in his visit to a company of 
friends, are various as well as manifold. There 
are hearts to bless him in his going, lives to be 
the better for his coming. These things are of 
the Lord. Where He dwells, He shines. The 
soul that is in communion with Him, will always 
(even unawares) let something of the Divine 
light through. 

(1) The desire and the prayer for God's bless- 
ing will fulfil itself most often in undesigned 
and unstudied ways. A Christian man in so- 
ciety does not always talk of sacred things. He 
never forces religious conversation. 4 There is 
a time for all things.' An easy and natural in- 
terchange of thought and feeling on passing 
topics, is, he thinks, more suitable to these hours 
of relaxation, than the introduction of those 
deeper truths which are yet at the bottom of 
his heart all the time, and by which, even on 
common subjects, he guides his judgment. Now 
and then honesty may require of him the frank 
avowal of a more directly Christian sentiment 
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Now and then he must express, with all courtesy, 
his dissent from some antichristian maxim. Even 
the world knows how to despise a Christian who 
is ashamed of Christ. Even the world expects 
a man to be true to his colours, and is far more 
likely to be disgusted by cowardice than alien- 
ated by courage. But these collisions are rare 
comparatively in such companies as are likely 
to invite a Christian. More often he is called 
rather — and it is no easy duty — to judge as a 
Christian, and to speak as a Christian, upon 
matters not religious. Matters upon which many 
are contented to fling off a light and casual com- 
ment, to express an opinion showy and super- 
ficial rather than wise or true, he desires to view 
sensibly and even gravely, mindful of principles, 
issues, and destinies, involved everywhere (Christ 
being the teacher) in the daily occurrences of 
national, local, or individual life. ' If any man 
speak/ St. Peter says, 'let him speak as it were 
oracles of God ; ' such words (he seems to say) as 
have truth in them, and faith, and wisdom, how- 
ever common the topics to which they appear to 
have regard. 

With a conscience free from any yoke of bondage 
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as to the subjects of converse, the Christian man 
dreads especially that kind of religious discourse 
which he has found by experience both delusive 
and mischievous. In days of doctrinal controversy, 
when the solemn topics of Regeneration, Inspira- 
tion, or the Life of Jesus, are made the property of 
every social table, he studiously keeps himself from 
bandying argument on matters which ought to be, 
because sacred, secret. He knows that it is not 
thus that truth is sought, nor, if sought, found. 
These things are of the closet, not the banqueting- 
room; and if men even wonder why he is silent, 
perhaps that very wonder may have in it the germ 
of reflection and of reverence. In short, he sus- 
pects the reality of religious conversation, almost 
in proportion to its profession. He has so often 
found it, on examination, to be nothing more than 
the discussion of a preacher, or the analysis (seldom 
favourable) of a character, that he has learnt to 
adhere for the most part to matters humbler in 
pretension, but perhaps on that very account more 
Christian in their tone. 

(2) There are many ways besides this, in which 
he can speak and influence for his Master. Some- 
times he finds opportunity .in society, to interest 
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others in a tale of pitiable distress, or in the in- 
auguration of some great work of charity. Without 
forcing upon others, with tiresome pertinacity, his 
own favourite project, he can at least win them 
towards any enterprise of his, by the charm of a 
thoroughly Christian and therefore powerfully at- 
tractive spirit. Sometimes a word, or scarcely a 
word, of his, will not only check the running down 
of some maligned character, but even rectify the 
misapprehension from which slander had started. 
Such men are the peacemakers, as well as the salt, 
of society: there are those, you know it well, before 
whom malevolence is dumb, or (what is better still) 
lulled for the moment into kindliness. Such an 
office is indeed an ambition for a Christian! 
saintlier far than any seclusion into which dis- 
appointment with the world, self-reproach or self- 
misgivirig, ever drove the man who would be safe 
for heaven ! 

And sometimes, in the privacy of a crowded re- 
ception-room, a work yet more decisive has been 
wrought for Christ That which could not, without 
obtrusiveness, have been said at the table, has been 
uttered, with salutary, with saving power, to an 
individual guest. The blessing of God, sought 
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beforehand in secret, has been given in a way not 
looked for to him who watched for the opening. 
How sad to have lost, by reserve or coldness, the 
opportunity which prayer had sought ! These are 
among the mysteries of grace: for these things, 
amongst others, the Christian use of society must 
find place and room. 

i. Holy Scripture abounds in exhortations to the 
exercise of an open-handed hospitality. And even 
if some of these should refer to the reception of 
strangers properly so called, in lands where inns 
were few, and in days when no public provision 
was made by law for the destitute; still there re- 
mains at least the example of Him who 'came 
(unlike his forerunner) eating and drinking/ whose 
first miracle was wrought at a wedding-feast, and 
whose habit it was to accept hospitality by whom- 
soever offered. St. Paul says expressly, with refer- 
ence to common entertainments, ' If any of them 
that believe not bid you to a feast, and ye be 
disposed to go, whatsoever is set before you eat, 
asking no question for conscience sake/ The days 
were not yet come, when it was thought necessary, 
or right, for a Christian to isolate himself altogether 
even from the most uncongenial society. With 
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heathen friends St. Paul contemplates such an 
association. It may be right for an individual 
Christian to exercise his own reflection and judg- 
ment upon the desirableness of promiscuous society 
for him; but assuredly there is no encouragement 
in Scripture for that sweeping condemnation of all 
intercourse with the less serious, which is made by 
some modern systems of doctrine the very test and 
touchstone of a decided Christianity. It may be 
unsafe for me — I cannot trust myself; — that is my 
reproach: but it is no proof of a general duty; — 
another may go, and find God with him. Only 
let him take heed how he goes : only let him 
remember that he has God with him! 

2. 'Be not forgetful,' says the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, ' to entertain strangers : for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares/ If I would 
express in one word that which I would desire to 
be the effect of a Christian man's presence in com- 
mon society, I would choose my description from 
hence. Let this be the feeling with which the con- 
verse terminates. * That man did not force religion 
upon us: he did not once introduce the name of 
Christ, he did not once moralize upon human frail- 
ties, he did not once inquire of us how our hopes 
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stood for eternity. But we felt, as we were with 
him, that we were in a good atmosphere; we could 
not have uttered before him any low or unworthy 
language; we were conscious of being kinder and 
more charitable, graver at once and yet happier, 
than usual; we felt ourselves encouraged and 
drawn onwards, not daunted nor chilled, by the 
sight of that excellence; he evidently regarded 
himself as of like passions with us, and seemed 
to say to us, almost in the Apostle's words, 
" Brethren, I beseech you, be as I am ; for I am 
as ye are." We would fain see him again, and 
hear words from him of deeper import. We would 
ask how he became that which he is — how we too 
may become so. The spirit which is in him is 
evidently not of this world; yet neither is it that 
remote and unamalgamable thing which we have 
always fancied to be religion/ 1 Angels unawares* 
have been entertained in that dwelling, and yet no 
one says, like Manoah, * We shall die because we 
have seen God.' The presence was a human pre- 
sence: and in that humanity lay the very charm 
and sweetness of its godliness. 

3. * There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee; 
and the mother of Jesus was there. And both 
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Jesus was called, and His disciples, to the 
marriage.' And, when there, He disdained not 
to share the simple festivity; and when they 
wanted wine, He even wrought a miracle for its 
supply. Surely there was an example in all this, 
as well as an evidence. Surely His disciples are 
still called, and may still go as His disciples, to 
the marriage-feasts of earth ! And when there, 
they may remember Him, and pray Him to be 
with them. He disdains not to refresh them by 
this human converse, after work done for Him in 
harvest or battle field. This is one of the * tables 
spread for them in the wilderness/ that they may 
go forth with a more cheerful countenance to the 
toils and struggles of to-morrow. Let them think, 
as they sit there, how Jesus, when He was upon 
earth, sat at the tables alike of scoffing Pharisees 
and loving Marthas; cheered there the hearts of 
self-accusing sinners by His words of grace ; 
rebuked (if need were) the inhospitable taunts 
even of His host ; but never forgot, in either 
aspect, the one all-embracing truth, that He came 
there as the Regenerator of the lost, the Friend 
of the fallen, the Saviour of sinners! What- 
ever could win back one soul to the God and 
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Father of spirits, was suitable to His mission, be 
it here or there! He who was in His place 
in the synagogue of Capernaum, by the well of 
Sychar, in the loving home of Bethany, yea, upon 
the bitter Cross itself — was in His place also in 
the social haunts of men, where for once He 
rested Himself from His toils, in the temperate 
use of God's creatures, and in the interchange of 
kindly thought and human sympathy. 'Go and 
do thou likewise !' Follow Him, whose thou art, 
into the resting homes, as along the toilsome 
highways, of earth. In all be one: a man, and a 
Christian man : humble and charitable, i con- 
sidering thyself;' brave and faithful, as Hooking 
unto Christ/ So shall thy common converse be 
the best of Sermons : — men shall ' take knowledge 
of thee that thou hast been with Jesus.' 



VI. 



CONSECRATION OF COMMON THINGS 
(continued), 

III. — Domestic Service. 

I. — MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 

* A certain centurion's servant, who was dear unto him.* — 
St. Luke vii. 2. 

HERE are three chief points in the 
character of this centurion. We will 
invert them for our present purpose, 
reaching last the first mentioned. 

(1) He was a man of faith. With a singular 
clearness — a clearness which drew from our Lord 
himself an expression of wonder and admiration 
— he saw (what I may call) the naturalness of 
omnipotence; saw it not as a strange thing, but 
as a thing to be expected and assumed, that 
Christ the Son of God should possess the same 
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authority over all things and all men, which he 
himself, a soldier in the Roman army, at once 
recognised and claimed by the mere regulation 
of a human discipline. If I, a common man, can 
say to a soldier under my command, Go here, or, 
Go there, and the independent will submits itself, 
and the foot moves and the man obeys because 
I said it; shall not the voice of a Divine au- 
thority be equally potent 1 Shall not disease and 
suffering, shall not fever and palsy, flee at His 
bidding? Shall not the disused limb resume its 
activity, and the enfeebled mind reassert its 
vitality, at the word of One who possesses 
because He made all things, One with whom all 
things are possible because He constituted the 
very laws by which Nature moves ? That was his 
argument. A wiser argument, my friends, than 
this nineteenth century sometimes knows how to 
employ when it busies itself with questions of 
faith and science, of reason and revelation ! The 
centurion was a man of faith. 

(2) He was also a man of liberality. 'He 
loveth our nation,' the Jews said of him, ' and he 
hath built us a synagogue. 1 Placed by circum- 
stances in the midst of a people not his own, he 
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did not give himself the airs of a member of the 
ruling race; he did not wrap himself in his Ro- 
man pride, and despise the customs or oppress 
the natives of a land to which his military duty 
had consigned him : so far from it, he studied 
the evidences of their religion, gave due weight 
to its revelation of the one true God, incorpo- 
rated himself with them in the exercises of their 
worship, and furnished out of his own private 
resources the expenses of a new house of prayer. 
His was no spurious liberalism, counting all re- 
ligions equally false and equally convenient; 
accommodating itself to the opinions of the 
place and time, and equally ready to do homage 
at the call of expediency to Jehovah, to Jupiter, 
or to Juggernaut : his conduct shows that he 
was a convert to Judaism, and with it to all the 
duties and all the responsibilities which a sin- 
cere conversion brought after it. His was not 
liberalism, it was liberality. ' He loveth our na- 
tion, and he hath built us a synagogue.' 

(3) A third thing. This man's charity began 
at home. He was amiable in his family. He 
did not carry his light in his hand : it only 
shone through from within. His servant was 
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dear to him. It was his love for his servant 
that brought him now to Jesus. It was this 
which disclosed his faith. He was not ashamed 
of feeling and showing an attachment to a tried 
and faithful servant This is the trait in his 
character which I wish at present to notice. The 
man of faith, and the man of liberality, was also 
a man who loved his servant. 

Every relation of life has two sides : and no 
reader of Scripture can fail to observe how large 
a part of Christian exhortation is connected, in 
that sacred model, with the exercise, on the two 
sides, of these relations. Some of St. Paul s most 
earnest and most affecting exhortations have re- 
spect to the mutual duties of masters and ser- 
vants. I purpose to say a few plain words now 
upon the former half of the subject, reserving 
the other for future notice. 

There is a strong tendency in human nature 
to take trusts as possessions and gifts as rights. 
We see it in everything. 

(i) God gives us the power of speech, and calls 
it man's glory. He designed it, no doubt, for 
high and sacred uses ; to do good, and to speak 
His praise. He says, 'For every idle word 
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that men shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the day of judgment. ' We say, on 
the contrary, to quote from the Book of Psalms, 
'Our lips are our own: who is lord over usf 
We will speak as we will : good words if we will, 
or else bad words if we will : who shall prescribe 
to us, and who shall judge ? We turn trusts into 
possessions. 

(2) And gifts we turn into rights. What a re- 
markable thing is this arrangement — Divine shall 
we call it, or human ? — of mastership and ser- 
vice ! One man shall rule, and another shall 
serve. And yet the one who serves is by nature 
the other's equal : his equal in constitution, in 
the twofold constitution of man, in soul and 
body ; his equal, perhaps, in intelligence and 
strength; his superior (it may be) in tenderness 
of feeling and in the love of God and man. Yet 
he shall serve. He shall do his life's work in 
the form of serving. He shall eat his bread by 
service. He shall just choose his service: if 
he will, he may change his service: but, where 
he is, and while he is, he shall be at another's 
call, at another's mercy. Such is life ! Now, I 
ask, who stays to reflect upon this peculiarity of 
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life] Who, in the upper and middle ranks of 
our society, does not consider this gift as a 
natural right % Who is not irritated by any failure 
to obtain a servant? by any dereliction of duty 
in a servant 1 by the necessity of a frequent 
change of servants ? nay, even by the temporary 
interruption of a servant's health, or the neces- 
sary (however rare) recurrence of a servant's 
holiday 1 We take gifts as rights : amongst 
others, the gift of a subordination of ranks, the 
blessing of a servant's service. 

Who shall describe what we owe to it 1 What 
would become of the business of a profession, if 
hands not our own were not ministering, silently 
but surely, to the wants of the body and the de- 
cencies of the home? The work of the most 
public, of the most sacred calling, would be sus- 
pended in a moment by the withdrawal of this 
humblest aid The man who is to move the 
machinery of an empire, the man who is to teach 
to listening thousands the word of eternal life, must 
have at home his servant to minister to his own 
necessities ; to prepare for him, without thought of 
his, food to eat and raiment to put on, the place of 
his work and the bed of his repose. And when at 
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length work must be laid aside and sickness borne, 
and death itself faced and the last home entered, 
who is it, even then, to whom most men are in- 
debted for ministration and watching, for the 
strong arm to lift, the quick eye to understand, 
and the enduring patience to forbear ? ' Who are 
they who wrap us in the winding-sheet? who are 
they who lay us in the coffin?' Still women, ser- 
vants still: still that agency, of which every day 
should remind us that it is not our own, but lent 
to us of God ; lent to us in great mercy, lent that 
it may be thankfully used, lent that it may be dili- 
gently improved. 

And yet, my friends, I doubt whether any of 
us either appreciate as we ought this remarkable 
boon, or ever remember to give thanks for it to 
God. If the day should ever come to us in this 
land, which has come ere now to our countrymen 
in English colonies, when an opportunity of larger 
and speedier gains shall tempt domestic servants 
into a different employment; emptying our homes 
of them altogether, or raising the wages of service 
beyond the reach of common wealth ; so that men 
and women of gentle birth shall have to perform 
with their own hands those menial offices which. 
1 
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they have hitherto devolved as of right upon 
inferiors; then at length we shall learn to value 
the blessing which we have despised, and to wish 
that in days like these we had known how to 
treasure it 

It is a common complaint that servants are not 
now what we once remember them. Every one's 
memory goes back to some peaceful and well- 
ordered home, in which cleanliness and propriety 
and comfort seemed to reign almost of themselves, 
and in which the machinery of the household 
moved as by clockwork under the guidance of a 
presiding will which needed not to enforce, scarcely 
to express itself. We saw not the process of this 
perfection; we saw only the result. We traced 
not the careful personal training, the calm yet 
observant presence of a guiding eye, the patient 
work of instruction, the gentle hint of reproof, by 
which some pious mistress had for years regulated 
the household, and wrought her servants into an 
efficiency which comes not by wishing and comes 
not by chance. Servants were then — are not ser- 
vants now, to speak generally ? — what a master and 
a mistress made them. Or if there be now, as we 
cannot doubt there is, an increase, in all ranks of 
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society, of vain pretension ; if each order will tread 
upon the heels of one above it, aping the manners 
and the dress and the language which it sees or 
imagines in that class which is just near enough to 
be envied ; still, we ourselves are much to blame 
for this : we are doing the same : it is our ambition 
to step into the place above us, just as much as it 
can be our servants' ambition to usurp ours : and 
is a short-sighted as well as uncharitable severity 
which throws upon the rank next behind us all the 
reproach of that onward pressure which is the 
combined result of the pushing and thrusting of 
a whole restless throng. 

Of this we are all well assured, that a good 
master and mistress will seldom be afflicted 
through life with bad servants. The ruled are 
generally what the ruler makes them. 'Woe to 
thee, O land/ says the royal preacher, * when thy 
king is a child, and thy princes eat in the morn- 
ing !' And 'Woe to thee, O house/ may we pre- 
sume to add to his words, ' when thy master forgets 
his duty, and those who rule in thee care not for 
those who serve!' It is the centurion who, like 
Cornelius, fears God and prays to Him always, 
who may expect to have, like Cornelius, devout 
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and faithful servants to 'wait upon him continu- 
ally.' 

We will enlarge for a very few moments upon 
this reflection. 

There are many faults noticeable in rulers of 
families. 

(i) The first of these is injustice in the assign- 
ment of duties. An amount of work is thrown 
upon one servant, which is quite out of all propor- 
tion to time and strength. A young girl is hired 
into a large family, of which the chief burden is at 
once thrown upon her alone. Nursing and clean- 
ing, cooking and waiting, perpetual calls and count- 
less errands, all are accumulated upon the one 
person who, so far as age and strength, knowledge 
and experience, are concerned, is the least able to 
bear them. The condition of many a slave in an 
American plantation is far, far preferable, out- 
wardly at least, to hers. But just because it is not 
nominally slavery, just because there is a form of 
hiring and a pretence of remuneration, Christian 
consciences are clear in the matter, and the trans- 
action passes for a religious as well as a legal one. 
My friends, these things ought not so to be. It is 
true, this young girl has hired herself to your 
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service. But you well know that in that hiring she 
was scarcely a free agent She belonged to a 
family which could not support her. If you cared 
to know all, you might find that she had a drunken 
father, or a heartless stepmother, who had grudged 
her for years past her poor modicum of education, 
and who have now turned her out of the family 
nest to pick up a pittance for herself where she can 
by service. She has not the knowledge, she has 
not had the training, for anything better than a 
place like yours. She must take what she can find, 
and she has lighted upon you. Now I venture to 
say that that servant-girl has a right to your con- 
sideration in the assignment of her duties. You 
must lay no burden upon her which you do not 
feel and know that she is equal to. Whatever you 
could allow a daughter of your own to bear or to 
do at her age and in her condition, that, and that 
only, must you lay upon her. And if you say that, 
because you pay a servant, you have a right to be 
eased altogether of every inconvenient duty, I reply 
that there is a fallacy in such reasoning, for which 
the God of reason and of conscience must call you 
to a reckoning. Let your children work as well as 
she. Or else deny yourself something — something 
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of dress, or something of luxury, or something of 
amusement — and keep two servants where you 
now keep one. These are plain words; too plain, 
it may be : but it is in such plainness that Christian 
morality must express itself, or it will miss alto- 
gether the mark of its high and responsible calling. 

(2) The second fault I would particularise, is un- 
reasonableness in the expectation of perfection. It 
has somehow come to be supposed that a servant 
must be perfect in order to keep a place. Children 
are full of faults, and up to any age. Children's 
faults are smiled at, played with, thought endearing, 
spoken of sometimes as signs of spirit, indications 
of character, &c To the end you spare your son's 
frailties, even when they have run on into vices. 
But it is otherwise with your servants. They must 
be perfect ; perfect in self-control, perfect in steadi- 
ness, perfect in temper, perfect in respectfulness. 
If they forget themselves but in one instance, they 
are not servants for you. In the brief transit from 
a comfortless home to a comfortless place, they 
must have unlearnt all faults and acquired all 
virtues. The first passionate answer of an over- 
wrought, over-driven slave ; the first forgetfulness 
of entire respect on the part of one who has been 
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at last goaded into petulance by repeated fault- 
finding and unvaried harshness; is a reason for 
threatening dismissal, and (if it occurs once again) 
for executing it. Now, I dare to say that this is a 
rule the application of which to ourselves none 
could bear. A Christian family ought to be, to a 
young servant, a place of discipline as well as a 
place of trial. Faults ought to be carefully ob- 
served, firmly reproved, and kindly struggled with. 
A naturally quick temper ought not to be irritated 
by scolding. A naturally vain disposition ought 
not to be pampered by praise. A natural forgetful- 
ness ought to be schooled by patient reproof into 
thoughtfulness, and a natural sullenness drawn out 
by considerate gentleness into a Christian con- 
fidence. These are the offices of a Christian 
matron towards those whom God's providence has 
placed for a time under her charge and oversight. 
She is as much bound to study the character, and 
to deal wisely with the tendencies of her servants, 
as of her children. God give grace to more and ■ 
more amongst us to recognise and to fulfil this 
great, this oft-neglected stewardship ! 

(3) The third and last fault to be noticed is the 
chief and foremost of all, underlying indeed and 
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embracing all the rest; negligence in the considera- 
tion of religious interests. The centurion whose 
servant is dear to him, will certainly not suffer his 
soul to take injury. Cornelius ' feared God with all 
his house/ It was not enough for him to be * a 
devout man he also took care to have 'devout' 
persons about him, and, that he might have them, 
by God's grace to make them so. And therefore, 
when he wanted a religious errand done, he had at 
his side servants ready and suitable to perform it. 

Is it not here that the radical fault lies? in a 
want of that fear of God which ever shows itself in 
the care of man % 

You must know that a servant's soul, like a 
master's, needs prayer to keep it healthy. Is any 
provision made in your household for this primary 
want of all % If a servant's day begins early, and 
has no interval till a late evening; if household 
duties, or the charge of children, fill up — and you 
know it — every available hour until that time comes 
-when absolute exhaustion — more especially in 
young frames — imperatively demands repose; are 
you doing justly by that servant's soul ? Is it any- 
thing but a wilful and therefore culpable blindness 
which shuts your eyes to the fact that day after day, 
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from morning till evening, and from night till morn- 
ing, that servant has no time, perhaps no place, to 
attend to her own soul ? Can these things be, and 
God's blessing upon the home not be forfeited ? 

It is true you might lighten a servant's burdens, 
and the time so gained might not be used in prayer. 
There is nothing in humbleness of position to secure 
thoughtfulness ; there is giddiness in the lowest 
rank as well as in the highest; there is a natural 
indisposition to religion alike in all. But you must 
at least make prayer possible for your servants; and 
surely the word of kind exhortation will not be 
wanting to induce them to remember, to practise, 
and to love it. The occasional gift or loan of 
some book, exhibiting, in precept or example, the 
happiness of godliness, will second, it will not 
supersede, your own words of counsel; and form a 
memento never to be disregarded, of your sincere 
concern for a servant's highest good. 

On the Sunday, more especially, you will take 
pains so to arrange the household duties, that each 
member of it may have an opportunity of worship- 
ping God, and hearing his word preached, without 
hurry and without distraction. You will regard it 
as a sacred duty, to see that no servant under your 
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roof shall be able to plead impossibility in answer 
to the sacred summons to the house of prayer. 
4 Live and let live,' in the things of the soul as 
well as of the body. Let some little personal self- 
denial secure to your servant the opportunity of 
worshipping. 

But there is one duty, standing above other 
duties in this important regard; and that is, the 
duty of family prayer. It is something that the 
machine of household labour should twice a day 
be brought for a few moments to a standstill, 
and the whole family reminded of a better home 
and a brighter rest above. It is something that, 
instead of waiting for the casual entrance into 
individual hearts of good thoughts and holy im- 
pulses to devotion, the authority which governs 
the household should interpose to suggest and 
to awaken them. It is something that, whether 
the hearts of all be on any particular occasion 
deeply engaged, or no, in the act of united 
devotion, at least the duty of remembering God 
should be enforced upon all, and the opportunity 
of remembering God brought without effort to 
the very door of all. It is something that upon 
the household as a body should thus be stamped 
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afresh every day the glorious inscription, ' Holiness 
to the Lord/ It is something that the blessing 
of God should be solemnly invoked day by day 
upon the possessions, upon the occupations, upon 
the relations and associations, of a Christian 
home. And let me assure you, not by conjecture, 
but from knowledge, that servants do value, and 
do feel and remember with gratitude, these regular 
meetings for instruction and worship. Years after- 
wards they will speak of them as the brightest 
recollections of service, and give thanks for them 
as seasons of the greatest blessing. It is our 
want of faith, it is our coldness of heart, it is our 
slowness to ask and to expect, which alone makes 
family prayer a barren form or a lifeless service. 
The centurion whose servant is dear to him will 
certainly not fail to bid that servant to worship. 
He will rejoice in everything which reminds him 
of that essential unity, in which high and low, 
rich and poor, old and young, meet together in 
the presence of a common Father, Himself the 
Maker and the Preserver, the Owner and the 
Redeemer, of them all 
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2. — Servants and Masters. 
* O Lord God of my master Abraham.' — Genesis xxiv. 12. 

How copious, and how versatile, is the Book 
of God! It has a word for every one. Each 
condition and each relation of life ; each difficulty 
and each temptation of man ; has here its lesson, 
of warning, of direction, of counsel, of encourage- 
ment 

This in general. Observe also how masterly 
is the hand of Scripture! A few broad bold 
strokes, and the effect is produced. We see the 
man. And there he is left. We cannot mistake 
him, and it is enough. One chapter presents 
him, teaches by him, and withdraws him. There 
are whole lives and whole characters thus treated. 
A single paragraph, a paragraph embedded in 
other histories or other biographies, a paragraph 
easily missed amongst catalogues or genealogies, 
is yet found, on study, to open to view a large 
department of human life or a noticeable species 
of human character, so that we should have been 
the poorer, definitely the poorer, in knowledge 
or grace, without it: such, in its less prominent 
features, is the Bible. 
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The chapter before us stands by itself in Holy 
Scriptures. It is one of those single paragraphs 
of which we have spoken. It tells us all that 
is to be known of a particular person. He was 
a servant The 15th chapter (possibly) tells us 
his name : he may have been that ' Eliezer of 
Damascus/ 'the steward of Abraham's house/ 
who seemed likely, for many years, in default of 
children, to be the inheritor of all his wealth. 
'Abram said, Lord God, what wilt Thou give 
me, seeing I go childless, and the steward of 
my house is this Eliezer of Damascus?' *And, 
behold, the word of the Lord came unto him, 
saying, This shall not be thine heir.' 

Thus there had been in this case what is ever 
a strong trial to human nature ; expectation, and 
disappointment. Eliezer had looked forward to 
what in those days was a splendid inheritance. 
And the unexpected birth of a son had crushed 
this hope. Many a man would have been 
soured by such a disappointment If they 
continued to serve, they would have served with 
a discontented heart, and cast many an envious 
eye upon the child whose appearance had 
cut them off from fortune. How this was 
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with Eliezer of Damascus, this 24th chapter will 
show. 

The child of promise had grown into a young 
man. The crown of his prosperity had thus been 
added to the patriarch. 'The Lord had blessed 
Abraham in all things/ Large possessions, as 
men then counted wealth, in flocks and herds ; 
larger promises, believed, first, against hope, and 
now ratified and sanctioned by at least an earnest 
of their fulfilment These things were now 
summed up and consolidated in the person of 
a loved and loving son, as dutiful to his parents 
as he was devoted to his God. 

Abraham, 'the friend of God,' was now 'ful- 
filled with his benediction.' 

The time was come for Isaac's marriage. And 
a wife must not be taken for the heir of promise 
from among the daughters of vice and idolatry. 
The stream must flow back to its source, and the 
still scanty family be replenished from its original 
home. But who shall go? To whom shall the 
office be entrusted, of summoning a wife from 
the far East for the heir of promise, for the 
ancestor of the Messiah ? The patriarch hesitated 
not in answering this question. He called 'his 
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eldest servant of his house, who ruled over all 
that he had/ and entrusted to him the anxious 
commission. Solemnly charging him, not without 
appeal to the God of heaven and earth, to be 
faithful in the trust consigned to him, he sent 
him into Mesopotamia, to the home of the race, 
to take a wife for his son from thence. The 
direction was simple, but it was sufficient. ' The 
Lord God of heaven, which took me from my 
father's house, and from the land of my kindred, 
and which spake unto me, and that sware unto 
me, saying, Unto thy seed will I give this land ; 
He shall send his angel before thee, and thou 
shalt take a wife unto my son from thence.' 

The beautiful and picturesque" details which 
follow are familiar to all of us. The long jour- 
ney, and the evening arrival ; the camels made 
to kneel down without the city by a well of 
water, and the prayer of the faithful steward for 
Divine direction ; the instant appearance of Re- 
bekah, daughter of Bethuel, and therefore a kins 
woman of Abraham ; the application to her for 
water, and her ready ministration to him and to 
his camels ; the hospitable reception in the 
family home, and the telling of the errand to 
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Bethuel and Laban; the willing consent, and 
the pious thanksgiving; the speedy departure, 
to save suspense to the sender, and the comple- 
tion of the mission in the meeting of the bride 
with her husband; — these are things which need 
not my telling, and which Scripture alone can 
tell as they should be told. 

But I will draw from them two or three lessons. 

(i) Mark the fidelity of this servant. He swore 
to his master, and disappointed him not. He un- 
dertook an anxious task at his master's bidding, 
and he swerved not from it till it was done. He 
was 'faithful in all his house/ A great grace! 
few are they that find it. Fidelity, faithfulness, 
trustworthiness; punctuality, and thoroughness in 
duty — 'not with eye-service, as men-pleasers,' but 
from the heart, in sight and out of sight equally — 
O how rare ! O how beautiful ! Where is the 
servant who does not slur over some particulars 
of duty; doing first, doing chiefly, at last doing 
only, those things which will tell, which will 
show, which will catch the eye, which will attract 
praise or preclude blame — instead of doing all 
with equal minuteness, just because man and 
therefore because God requires it? 
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(2) Mark the self-forgetfulness of this servant. 
He spares no pains, he refuses no toil, he com- 
plains of no difficulty. He felt himself to be 
another's. But more than this. How entirely 
has he lost himself in his master! At every 
step of his journey, in every point of his com- 
mission, in his very prayer to God, he is just 
' Abraham's servant ' — nothing else, nothing more ! 
' O Lord God ' — not of me, not of my father or 
of my father's house, but — ' of my master, Abra- 
ham,' — that is my plea — Thou art his God, and 
I am on his errand — ' send me good speed this 
day' — yes, but why? why to me? because, by so 
doing, Thou wilt ' show kindness unto my master, 
Abraham.' O wonderful devotion to another's 
cause and to another's interest ! My friends, there 
is no happiness below equal to that of self-forget- 
fulness in another. It is self which makes us 
wretched; self-seeking, self-exalting, self-indulg- 
ence, self-love. It is this which makes us resentful 
of slights, ambitious of honours, covetous of notice, 
intolerant of obscurity. Once let a man live, not 
for himself but for another ; yea, even if that other 
be, like himself, a created being; and half th$ 
miseries of life are precluded. When self is put 

K 
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away — but where and in whom is self put away 1 
— then we receive our daily portion as from One 
who can judge for us, and move amongst our 
fellows as those who ask only what they have. 

(3) Mark, once again, the piety of this servant. 
How does he follow God's guidance, and wait 
for God's hand ! Though his very prayer is the 
prayer of a servant ; of one whose only value in 
the sight of God is felt to be his connection with 
another ; of one who has no right to pray, and no 
plea for prayer, save that which he derives medi- 
ately from his master; yet how plain is it that 
his religion is no earth-built or man-propped thing, 
but something which stands by itself, and has 
direct dealing with the Lord God of heaven ! It 
was not the membership of Abraham's household 
to which he looked for safety without securing 
also a partnership in Abraham's faith. In him 
primarily was exemplified that word of the Divine 
commendation of Abraham, 'I know him, that 
he will command his children and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment' Servants ere 
now have felt themselves safe, because they were 
sojourners in a religious household : let them see, 
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God helping them, that they be not only in but 
of it ; not only dwelling under the roof of the 
godly, but themselves also partakers of the same 
spirit ! ' Every one of us must give account of 
himself to God.' Mark this servant. Hear him 
commending his master's mission into the hand 
of God. Yes, a self-forgetting servant will ap- 
proach God for his master. The master needs 
his prayers : and in praying for him, you will be 
praying also for yourself. See this man standing 
by the Mesopotamian well, and waiting to see 
the hand of God reveal itself. He has prayed, 
and now he waits. Many are impatient : they 
do not give the hand of God time to show itself. 
Straight from prayer they rush into action, and 
miss by precipitancy that very guidance which 
they have just sought He stood by the well, 
and waited. Then God opened the way. He 
had asked that she who first came might be the 
person sought : but he did not prejudge God's 
answer; he did not presume to say that so it 
certainly would be : he watched with quiet won- 
der her courteous and kindly proceedings, and 
stood musing with himself the while whether 
indeed God had made his way prosperous. He 
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prayed, he waited, he felt the answer, and then 
he bowed the head and worshipped. He who 
had been heard, he who had been prospered, for- 
got not to give thanks. ' Blessed be the Lord 
God of my master Abraham, who hath not left 
destitute my master of his mercy and his truth : 
I being in the way, the Lord led me to the house 
of my master's brethren.' No fidelity and no 
self-forgetfulness in a servant can compensate for 
the want of piety. There have been servants, 
it may be, who were scrupulous in their honesty, 
punctual in their obedience, devoted in their self- 
sacrifice ; servants who lived but in their master's 
welfare, and would have given ease, and comfort, 
and independence, and life itself, at the first call 
of his happiness or his interest. And yet in doing 
so, even because they did so, they have neglected, 
they have jeopardised, they have even (must we 
not say it ?) lost their souls : they have made a 
master an idol : they have served man and not 
God, and He whom they served not could not 
accept, could not reckon, their service. 

4 Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.' 
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(4) Mark too the constancy of this servant. 
He had given his life — all the length of it — 
to his master. From childhood (it should seem) 
to old age he had served him. I would earnestly 
propose to any servant who may read these pages 
the ambition of a faithful service. Every mode of 
life, God be praised for it, has its rewards, has at 
least its prospects and its possibilities. Ambition 
itself, so often debased to a merely worldly 
excitement, has its Christian uses. St. Paul was 
'ambitious' to preach the Gospel where none 
had preached before him. He used the word, no 
doubt, advisedly. He felt that the call of Christ 
does not uproot human feelings, it only directs 
and elevates them. So is it with ambition. It is 
wrong to be ambitious of fame for its own sake, 
or of power for its own sake, or of wealth for its 
own sake. But to be ambitious in some senses 
is not wrong. It is not wrong to be ambitious of 
usefulness in Christ's service ; to be ambitious of 
persuasiveness in Christ's behalf; to be ambitious 
of success in Christ's cause. Nor is it wrong to 
be ambitious of those things which God has given 
as the earthly rewards of a patient continuance 
in well-doing. A life without ambition is a life 
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without hope ; and a life without hope is a life 
without energy. God save us all from that Now, 
I say that domestic service has its lawful, has 
its laudable, has its Christian ambitions. And 
I read them in this chapter. I see a servant 
rewarded for long fidelity with unbounded trust. 
I see a servant allowed to rule all that a man 
possesses. I see a servant selected at once as 
the repository of a profound secret, and the instru- 
ment of a delicate negotiation. My friends, that 
which happened twice eighteen hundred years 
ago, has been realized over and over again in 
common life. No family friend stands above an 
old, a tried, and an experienced servant. Secrets 
which a young man would hide from his nearest 
friend, he will tell to his old nurse. Anxieties 
which a woman will keep from her husband, she 
will confide to an elder Christian woman, who has 
watched over her youth, and crossed over with 
her from the home of childhood to the home of 
wedlock. It is she who receives the first tidings 
of a family joy or a family distress ; it is she to 
whom all turn for counsel in difficulty, for advice 
in sickness, for solace in death. That is the 
reward of a life's unselfishness. That is God's 
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recompence to one who has known few joys of 
her own, and has had through life to lock her 
sorrows in her own bosom. She is the trusted 
one ; she is the sought one ; she is the mediator 
between estranged sisters, the seeker of the lost 
brother, and the comforter beside a parent's death- 
bed. In comparison with such an office ; the 
office of Eliezer Abraham's steward, and of Debo- 
rah Rebekah's nurse ; the office of him who sought 
a wife for Isaac, and of her over whose grave hung 
the tree ' Allon-bachuth/ or 'the oak of weeping;' 
all the arts of diplomacy, and all the powers of 
administration, are as nothing when weighed in 
the balance of God's sanctuary. To fill such an 
office in a loved and honoured household, is a 
recompence for a life of labour, and for a life of 
homelessness. In that house for you a home has 
been provided, a home in which your name may 
be the name of an alien, but in which your place 
is that of a counsellor, a comforter, and a friend ! 

Remember, my young friends, three things at 
least are essential to such an ambition : fidelity, 
piety, and length of service. If you set out in 
life on a principle of perpetual change ; if you 
are to leave a tried home as often as you imagine 
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that you can better your position or improve your 
prospects ; if you are to allow every little dis- 
comfort, and every hasty reproof, to be a suffi- 
cient reason for parting from a master who regards 
and a mistress who cares for you ; you are one 
of those who have indeed — and in no good sense 
— 'flung away ambition:* you cannot expect to 
be the inmate, in age, of a home in which you 
are enrolled, and a family in which you are incor- 
porated : you will probably change, and change, 
and change still, till you pass, unloved and un- 
loving, to that grave which is the end of the 
living. Be careful in your first choice ; be doubly 
careful in your second : rather ' bear some ills 
you have, 

* Than fly to others that you know not of.' 
Above all, when you have a good master, know 
it : when you have a Christian mistress, cling to 
her, and change not. 

It is in the hope of inculcating some such 
lessons, of instilling into some young hearts sound 
maxims and Christian principles in the prospect 
of a life of service, that there are now opened 
in various towns of our country what are justly 
and honourably designated as Training Schools 
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for Servants. Would that the words here written 
might promote the interests of some of these 
institutions! Who does not pity the condition 
of a young girl sent suddenly from one of our 
crowded yards or squalid homes into a stranger's 
family, in which, all at once, without preparation 
or discipline, she is to know all duties, and, un- 
taught, to become everything to alii Who can 
describe the sinking of spirits which must accom- 
pany so great and so hopeless a change? The 
schoolboy, passing from home for the first time 
into a new and strange society, is pitied for his 
first night's tears over friends left behind and 
novel scenes entered: but what is his case, in 
comparison with that of one weaker in sex and 
more forlorn in position, who goes to be the house- 
hold drudge of an alien family, to ply unwonted 
tasks, and be reproached day by day for unsuc- 
cessful efforts? How great a mitigation of that 
lot, to be admitted for twelve months or two years 
beforehand into a safe and well-disciplined insti- 
tution, in which she may practise for future toil, 
and learn the art which she must else suffer for 
not knowing! 

It is the last refinement of cruelty, to begin by 
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neglecting to teach, and then to punish for not 
having learnt. And yet what is this, but, in one 
form or another, the tender mercy of a Christian 
land ] Children left to grow up in habits of vice, 
are then handed over to the judge to be punished 
for being vicious. We thank God there is some 
effort now making to repair this wrong. But next, 
almost in injustice, is the wrong still done to 
thousands of our population not yet criminal. 
How do you propose to qualify for life's duties 
these humble inmates of your schools or of your 
cottages ] Is it so, that knowledge of duty is only 
to be gained by suffering for ignorance of it 1 
that it is only through perpetual failures, only 
through inveterate habits of mistake and awkward- 
ness, only through perpetual rebukes for involun- 
tary errors, that your servants can expect to be 
taught the secrets of housewifery and cooking, of 
neatness and cleanliness and domestic comfort ? 

Surely such institutions as these to which I 
have adverted deserve your thoughtful and thank- 
ful aid. No enterprise of Christian charity is 
either sounder in principle or more touching in its 
appeal. Surely it is not unreasonable to ask of 
Christian men and Christian women in every place ; 
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of masters and mistresses who are ever needing 
servants ; of fathers and mothers whose children 
must associate with servants; of benevolent per- 
sons, of all ranks and ages, who are capable of 
appreciating the wants and feeling for the sorrows 
of a common humanity; that they will come for- 
ward with that warm and hearty sympathy in aid 
of these new and still struggling institutions in the 
various towns of our country, which shall enable 
their managers not only to meet the present, but to 
provide and take counsel for the future. 

Appeals addressed to one class or bearing upon 
one department of duty have ever something cheer- 
less in them for gathered congregations or pro- 
miscuous readers. But, my friends, is it so indeed 
with this subject? What does St. Paul call him- 
self? what St. James? what St Peter? What 
does our Lord Himself select as the favourite com- 
parison for His people below ? Is it not still this 
— servants? 'servants of God and of the Lord 
Jesus Christ V servants trusted with 'pounds' of 
His money? servants girded and watching? ser- 
vants to whom work has been distributed? servants 
who are sitting up late for their Master ? servants 
whose one commendation it shall be to have 
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been 'found faithful? ' Therefore every word here 
spoken has been allegorical as well as literal. Yes, 
you may look down upon that poor woman-servant 
who is toiling in your kitchen, or bearing provo- 
cation in your nursery. Yet is she but the type of 
yourself, in relation to that one great family in which 
all persons, save One alone, are servants. What 
is the highest earthly officer in that household? 
Perhaps the steward, serving out its stores daily, 
giving to each member of it his portion of meat in 
due season. Perhaps the waiting-man, who stands 
behind his master's guests to see that they have 
before them the materials of that feast which He 
has provided. Perhaps the porter, watching its 
doors day and night to see who goes out therefrom 
and who enters. This is the utmost advancement 
that earthly life admits of : the steward, the serving- 
man, or the porter. Yes, we must all stoop low 
if we would ever rise high. We must all serve 
first if we would ever rule. He that will be 
greatest among you, let him be last of all and ser- 
vant of all; 'even as the Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many.' Are we prepared to 
accept that condition 1 to accept it in fidelity, to 
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accept it in self-forgetfulness, to accept it in piety 
and in constancy ? Where is he who even under- 
stands the word faithfulness in reference to a 
heavenly Master? Which of us does not waste 
his Master's goods in idleness, frivolity, or self- 
indulgence? Which of us does not purloin his 
Master's goods in hoarding for himself some frag- 
ments at least of that entrusted treasure which was 
meant to be all economized for Christ by being all 
used for man ? And where is he who does not 
make self his aim; self-pleasing, self-flattering, self- 
exalting; at best, self-benefiting and self-saving? 
Where is he who at all forgets himself in Christ ; 
who can say, like this servant, ' O Lord God of 
my Master, even of the Lord Jesus Christ, I pray 
Thee send me good speed this day, that I may 
glorify my Master and fulfil His will V The man 
who can at all forget himself in his Master — it is a 
great thing to ask of any one — is a true man : the 
Lord will bless him in all things, and make him 
a blessing. 

I stay not — the time would fail me — to pursue 
these inquiries. Let us arise from this meditation, 
saying each one in his heart, I too am a servant ! 
What is my work? What place have I in the 
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great household? If none, let me go without 
delay to Christ and offer myself! I cannot say, 
* No man hath hired me but I can say, Lord, I 
have been hitherto careless and slothful ; take me 
also into Thy household : ' make me one of Thy 
hired servants:' instruct me day by day in my 
duties ; bear with my forgetfulness, correct my 
faults, quicken my energies : and at last, when 
Thou comest, say to me in thy tender compassion, 
not for my merits' sake, but for Thine, * Well done, 
good and faithful servant : thou hast been faithful 
over a few things : enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord !' 



VII. 



A GOOD OLD AGE. 

* Died in a good old age.' — Genesis xxv. 8. 

HO died, matters not In this case it 
was Abraham, the father of the faithful, 
the friend of God. His was that long 
pilgrimage, of 'an hundred threescore and fifteen 
years,' of which the text records the last resting. 
And a long and varied pilgrimage was it Its 
events had been marked, and the intervals between 
them trying and tedious. Now it was ended. He 
' gave up the ghost ;' drew that last breath, which is 
the signal of the ' spirit's return to God who gave 
it;' 'and died/ the text says, 'in a good old age; 
an old man, and full of years; and was gathered to 
his people ;' * followed the generation of his fathers' 
into a world unseen; became an inmate, with all 
the faithful dead, of that ' city which hath founda- 
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tions;' of that other state, most unlike this, which 
knows not change, knows not parting, knows not 
sorrow nor sighing, because 'the former things,' 
things of sin and sin's consequences, have for ever 
' passed away.' 'And his sons Isaac and Ishmael 
buried him.' Yes, the son of the bondwoman and 
the son of the free met for once at that funeral : 
long since had they parted — the one to be a wild 
man, a dweller in the wilderness ; the other, child 
of promise and of the spirit, to be the inheritor of 
his father's substance and the abiding inmate of his 
father's home. Hands long severed are sometimes 
joined over the corpse of a parent: it is well if 
hearts long disunited are ever permanently recon- 
ciled by that memorial of a common origin, and 
that omen and augury of a common end. He 
'was gathered to his people, and his sons Isaac 
and Ishmael buried him.' 

The thing thus described happens over and over 
again, in its main features, month by month and 
year by year. Every year is fruitful in examples of 
it In public life and private, in notorious instances 
upon which a country gazes, and in cases known 
only in the homelier obscurity of families, aged 
people are constantly passing away from the stage 
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which they have long occupied, and the world itself 
seems the poorer for the loss of their great experi- 
ence and slowly gathered wisdom. 

It is a common exhortation which warns the 
young not to expect long life; which draws its 
examples from the oft-repeated experience of careers 
suddenly cut short and expectations early blighted. 
And that exhortation can never be unseasonable, so 
long as there is one child or one youth amongst us, 
presuming upon length of days, and deferring, at 
least until to-morrow, the consideration of an eternal 
interest. But I am sure that there is an exhortation 
scarcely less solemn and even more persuasive. No 
one believes in his heart that he, he himself, will die 
young. That gambling spirit which is in all of us 
by nature, and which has its uses (in the things 
that are seen) in giving the energy of a personal 
hope to the hands which must work the machine 
of this world, makes us all calculate upon extended 
life even while we accept as a truism the warning of 
its possible curtailment I do not believe that the 
uncertainty of mortal life weighs practically upon 
the young. I have more hope of being listened to 
if I say to a young man, ' Very probably you will 
live to be old — very probably you will go to the 

L 
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grave an old man and full of years — and what then 1 
Have you considered how far that probability justi- 
fies you in your present trifling'? Have you ever 
so calculated the duration of the longest life, as to 
settle the amount of its encouragement to a post- 
ponement of the thoughts of eternity V 

Our present subject is, the death of the old. I 
speak to some old men : they surely will listen to 
me. I speak to some middle-aged and to some 
young persons : and I desire to show them, in all 
simplicity and seriousness, what is certainly before 
them if something else is not; what they cannot 
escape or evade, unless indeed the end of all things is 
nearer still to them than the thing spoken of. They 
may die sooner : but at the very latest they must 
die old. Let us represent to ourselves as we may — 
we can but faintly do so — this dying old ; in what 
the text calls a good old age ; old, and full of years. 

Have you ever looked at an old man ] Yes ; but 
have you ever thought of his case ? have you viewed 
him attentively, intimately, with interest and sym- 
pathy 1 I know something of what is truly called 
the insolence of youth ; its presumptuous self-con- 
fidence, its contemptuous self-assertion, its arrogant 
parade of those gifts of strength and health, of 
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soundness of mind and body, which are yours to- 
day, and were another's yesterday. With a bound- 
ing step, if not with a disdainful smile, youth passes 
age in the street, and never reads in it its own 
warning. And therefore it is not without reason 
that I inquire, Did you ever study an old man] 
Did you ever try to throw yourself into his circum- 
stances, into his feelings, into his case 1 Let us do 
so now. Remember, he is what we shall be if we 
do not die young. 

1. Think, then, first of the condition of an old 
man; of his present, his to-day. 

(1 ) He is conscious, probably, of some discomfort, 
some presence of^pain, some deprivation (certainly) 
of enjoyment. The senses are dulled and blunted. 
It was the complaint of Barzillai the Gileadite, ' I 
am this day fourscore years old : and can I discern 
between good and evil 1 can thy servant taste what 
I eat or what I drink 1 can I hear any more the 
voice of singing men and singing women V Sight, 
and hearing, and taste, all are dulled and muffled : 
they have lost their keenness of edge, if not their 
possibility of exercise. 

(2) And many an old person has the pain — 
not bodily, but sharper still — of feeling himself 
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in the way. Some one wants his place. His 
very chair in the chimney-corner is grudged him. 
He is a burden to son or daughter. The very 
arm which props him is taken away from some 
productive labour. As he sits at the table, his 
own guests are too idle or too unkind to make 
him a sharer in their mirth. They grudge the 
trouble of that raised voice which alone could 
make him one of them : and when he speaks, it 
is only to be put aside as ignorant, or despised as 
old-fashioned and obsolete. Oh, little do younger 
persons know their power of giving pain or 
pleasure ! It is a pain for any man, still in 
this world, to be made to feel that he is no 
longer of it; to be driven in upon his own 
little world of conscious isolation and buried 
enjoyment But this is his condition : and if 
any fretfulness or querulousness of temper has 
aggravated it — if others love not because he is 
not amiable — shall we pity that condition the 
less? shall we upbraid it with that fault which is 
itself the worst part of it 1 

(3) Old age has its deprivations, and old age 
has its trials : but there is this also ; old age has 
its imperfections and its inabilities. It is com- 
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monly said that feeling is less strong in age : it 
would be more true to say, that feeling in age 
is apt to be more self-contained and self-centred. 
Little annoyances, little slights, little incon- 
veniences, are as keenly felt, are more keenly 
felt, than ever: but there is a diminished power 
— I speak now of the old age of nature, not of 
old age as grace may illuminate it — there is a 
diminished power of unselfish feeling ; of feeling 
for others ; of living in another's woes or another's 
joys. It is as though the walls of the bodily 
prison-house grew in height, and grew in thick- 
ness, till at last the soul dwelt alone within, and 
could not even look through the loopholes, or 
over the battlements, upon the world without. 
If the poor prisoner can but have his food and 
his fuel and his bed inside, it is enough. That 
is the old age, no doubt, of the selfish ; not of 
the philanthropist, not of the Christian. Still, 
in old age itself there is commonly a diminution 
of feeling. It seems as if the sensibility of the 
soul, like the hand of the body, grew callous 
with repeated striking; as if men had but a 
certain power of feeling, and that power might 
at last be exhausted and used up. Losses which 
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would have been anguish to the young are borne 
calmly oftentimes by the old : blow after blow 
may shake the serenity and desolate the very 
hearth of old age, and it is as if it heard not, as 
if it saw not, the raging storm, the wasting fire. 
Is it not perhaps of mercy that it should be so? 
a mercy of nature, and sometimes even a mercy 
of grace? 

(4) Deprivations — trials — insensibilities — but 
also, we said, and it is the most serious thing of 
all, inabilities. The inabilities of old age. There 
are things, important things, which an old man 
cannot do. He is unable, that is, it is unnatural 
for him, to undertake enterprises. As he is, so 
he must be. He likes to sit still. He calls it 
the privilege of age — he has long begun to talk 
of it — to be idle : it is the one compensation, and 
the legitimate compensation, for many losses of 
enjoyment, to be allowed and to have a right to 
rest. And remember, there are enterprises of the 
soul as well as of the mind or the body. There 
is one enterprise of the soul, which concerns its 
salvation : is old age, think you, a good time for 
beginning that ? Is there not, in the old, a torpor 
and sluggishness of soul as well as of body? 
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Yes, we must record that also, while speaking of 
the condition of the aged ; and we must return 
to it as the moral of the whole. 

Meanwhile, having dwelt upon the present of 
the old man, we must go on to say a word upon 
his past, and upon his future. And thus the three 
parts of our subject will have been completed : 
the condition of old age, the retrospect of old age, 
and the prospect of old age. 

2. The retrospect — the past — the things behind. 

Well, I know that these must vary with the 
person. The retrospect of the aged Christian is 
very different, necessarily, from that of the aged 
worldly man or the aged sinner. But some things 
there are, common to all. A life of seventy or 
eighty or ninety years has had in it, as a matter 
of course, many things of neutral character : so 
many hours, so many days, yes, so many whole 
years, consumed in sleep, consumed in eating 
and drinking: multitudes of God's good gifts 
destroyed in the using, many lives of God's 
creation sacrificed for the support of my life : 
endless words spoken in daily converse, unprofit- 
able, alas ! well if even innocent, and all to be 
accounted for! Would that this least part of a 
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fife's retrospect might be provided against by each 
one of us before it becomes so ! 

But we dare not flatter ourselves with the idea 
that the whole retrospect will be even thus far 
fair and peaceful. When I touch for a moment 
upon the intercourse of life ; upon the associations 
of life, in business and pleasure ; upon the com- 
panionships of life, upon the friendships of life, 
upon the relationships of life ; I know that I 
speak of that which must bring a blush into 
many even young cheeks, and strike a dagger 
into many even young hearts. What will be the 
retrospect, for you, of life's connections, natural 
or self-made ? Begin with the thought of parents. 
How does childhood, as a whole, present itself 
for you, perhaps in the far distance? Was no 
pang even then inflicted by you needlessly and 
wantonly upon a parent's heart? Go on to the 
thought of brother and sister. Was all dutiful, 
all kind, all pure, even thus far? Shall you meet 
them again, in judgment, without fear, without 
shame, in love and in light ? Oh, I cannot pursue 
further the description of this long retrospection : 
I cannot dwell upon the detail of negligences, 
still perhaps going on, then past — past as to all 
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but the reckoning; upon the detail of sins, still 
perhaps being committed, never really repented 
of, then to be seen more as they are, more in 
their true light, though never quite so until they 
are actually shone upon by the light of God 
Himself, in the face of Jesus Christ — I cannot 
dwell upon all this : each one separately must 
do it for himself within : nevertheless these things 
must be recorded as one part, the saddest and 
the most real part, of the old man's retrospect : 
and for this retrospect, remember, the youngest 
child here present is already making preparation 
— for this reaping he is already sowing — for this 
judgment already gathering facts and collecting 
evidence ! 

Has any of you ever known what it was to go to 
rest at night after the commission of a known sin % 
Has any one of you felt the misery of that burden, 
and lain awake under it for long hours lashing 
himself in vain regrets? Does any one of you 
know that experience of which some one has 
written, 

* When bitter thoughts, of conscience born, 
With sinners wake at morn ' 

and which has made many a man ere now, almost 
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in the very language of Holy Scripture, say at 
morning, 'Would God it were evening!' and at 
evening, 'Would God it were morning' 1 Then to 
that person I need not waste words in describing 
that retrospect of old age, in which not one sin 
only, but the collected and concentrated sin of a 
long lifetime, comes back in one searing, blinding 
flash, or else (more probably) in one dull mono- 
tonous, changeless ache, to be at once the execu- 
tioner and the prophet of God's righteous anger 
against all sin ! This must, too often, be the retro- 
spect of old age. 

But it need not be. No man treasures up for 
himself such a retrospect unknowingly. We are 
not mechanical instruments, working out results 
which we cannot calculate, by processes which we 
cannot control. Not thus has God dealt with us. 
He gives us warning betimes — not indeed by 
messengers coming back from hell-torments to 
scare us from our misdeeds by a recorded ex- 
perience of retribution — but by the voice of His 
Holy Word, by the voice of an authoritative con- 
science, by the voice of His own reproving and 
exhorting and comforting Spirit — not thus to 
' treasure up unto ourselves wrath against a day of 
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wrath.' We need not : He wills it not: He warns, 
He invites; and there are those who listen. 
There are those — you have all known such — whose 
retrospect in age was a retrospect of quiet con- 
tinuance in well-doing ; on whose soul no deep, 
ineffaceable scar of wilful sin had in youth graven 
itself, and whose days of diminished usefulness 
were days of increased and ever-increasing piety, 
waiting only for the last great change to set the 
seal of immortality upon that which was already 
bright and already beautiful ! 

3. Thus, then, we reach our last topic ; the 
prospect of old age — the future — the things before. 

And here our remark will be, What need there 
is of a definite, a sure, a well-known and a long- 
known prospect, to overbear the discomforts of the 
present, and to counterbalance the reminiscences 
of the past ! 

We all talk glibly of resurrection and of the hope 
of glory. A thousand times have we all repeated 
the closing words of the Nicene Creed, * I look for 
the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the 
world to come.' How many of us will really 
derive comfort, in old age or on a death-bed, from 
that oft-proclaimed hope 1 These things of which 
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we speak so confidently are revelations : Jesus 
Christ brought them to us from heaven : and we 
will venture to say that nature, that reason, that 
philosophy, that even conscience itself, apart from 
revelation, can give us no sufficient voucher for 
them. Old age, in particular, seems to give its 
voice against them. The decay of every faculty 
looks like an eventual vanishing. The increase 
of every infirmity looks like an approaching vic- 
tory of death and the grave. What is there to set 
against it? The Word of God. The resurrection of 
Jesus Christ This — these two things ; and I will 
venture to say, nothing else decisively. Analogies 
drawn from the periodical renovation of the face 
of Nature, or from the curious burst of the butter- 
fly from the chrysalis, are all too weak to support 
the faith of a dying man in the prospect of that 
last tremendous vicissitude which awaits him. 
Life and immortality are brought to light only 
by the Gospel 

And therefore I say that the prospect of old age 
is dreary and comfortless if it be not definitely a 
Christian prospect. Only a Saviour, long sought, 
long known, long trusted in, can really furnish a 
rod and a staff for the transit of that dark valley. 
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Where this is, there the weaknesses of old age, and 
the troubles of old age, and the humiliations of old 
age, are all triumphed over; and the Christian 
pilgrim, approaching the portals of that home 
within which all is brightness and all is joy, can 
say with the Apostle, * Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me/ Dreary may be the 
present, comfortless the past ; but the future is all 
bright, because Christ is my hope ! 

Now, therefore, could any subject carry with it a 
more definite or a more impressive application ] 

I suppose you all to live out your threescore 
years and ten, or your fourscore years. We know 
indeed that you will not. Many a young life is 
carrying about in it the seed of death. Many who 
read these words, judging by past experience, will 
probably be in their graves before another 1st 
of July has come round to the living. But we 
speak not of this now. We will suppose you all 
to live to old age. More than that you know we 
cannot suppose. We cannot predict, for any, an 
exemption from that death which closes the latest 
age. Now therefore we ask you, as reasonable 
beings, to forecast this future. You have rea.d in 
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these pages — you have all seen for yourselves — 
what that 'good old age' is of which the text 
speaks. Many persons let this old age creep upon 
them unawares. They congratulate themselves, 
they accept the compliments- of their neighbours, 
upon the erectness of their carriage, upon the 
firmness of their step, upon the vigour of their 
faculties, under the weight of seventy or even of 
eighty years. To be called a ' wonderful old man ' 
is accepted as a guarantee against death ; as a plea 
for further and yet further procrastination in making 
all safe for the soul against that last end. ' Be not 
deceived.' You have heard that old age, above 
all ages, wants a Saviour ; and you have heard 
also that it is one mark of old age to be intolerant 
and at last incapable of enterprise. What enter- 
prise so great as that of finding a Saviour ? How 
ready are men to acquiesce in some substitute for 
it ! To admit a clergyman when it is no longer 
decent to exclude him ; to hear a few words read 
from the Gospel, a few prayers said by the bed- 
side; to show some little gratitude for the visit, 
or some little emotion at the sound ; at the utmost, 
to allow the Sacrament (despised during life) to be 
administered at the eleventh, at the twelfth hour 
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of existence — these things are accepted by the 
living, these things are too often trusted in by the 
dying, as sufficient signs of grace, as a sufficient 
viaticum for the last long journey! God keep 
us all from so hollow a trust ! more alarming in 
proportion as it is more confident. 

There have been those whom a strong reason, 
even more than a decided faith, has kept from such 
delusions. And yet even these have rather been 
rejecting other trust, than relying upon the true. 
At eighty, yea, at ninety years of age, they have 
been still inquiring rather than believing. The first 
stone of the superstructure has not been reared : 
scarce has the foundation yet been laid ! And we 
loved them for their candour, for their earnestness, 
for their humility, for their self-knowledge : we 
loved them better than if they had been all con- 
fidence. We felt them honest — we felt them true : 
we hoped, and we would hope, that a hand unseen 
was guiding, and a voice half-unheard was teaching. 
But did we not feel also, for ourselves and for all 
dear to us, that it was an awful thing to be still 
inquiring only, still seeking only, with one foot in 
the grave 1 Did we not feel that of all the infirmi- 
ties of age, none is equal to its incapacity for enter- 
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prise ? that questions which should have been 
settled in youth must remain for ever unsettled in 
age; and that a hope which may just suffice to 
keep middle life from despair, is a poor stay for 
age, a miserable comforter for a death-bed and a 
grave % 

And yet, Christian readers, this is all the hope — 
if even this — which many of you can find in old 
age, if you pass as you are now passing through 
years of activity and of enterprise. You have not 
settled, you are taking no pains to settle, the ques- 
tion of questions, 'What must I do to be saved V 
If early death comes, you die so : if late death 
comes, alas ! I much fear, you will still die so ! 
God grant His grace, the % strong though secret 
influences of His own Holy Spirit, to turn us all 
from the sleep of improvidence into the waking of 
wisdom — from the peradventure of speculation into 
the certainty of faith ! ' I know whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that He is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto Him against 
that day.' 



VIII. 



REPENTANCE AND FORGIVENESS DAILY 
NEEDED. 

*He that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet/ — 
St. John xiii. 10. 

HE warm-hearted but self-willed Peter 
first refuses to submit to the symbolic 
washing. He cannot allow his Master 
to demean Himself by washing his feet c A praise- 
worthy modesty/ it has been well said, ' were not 
obedience better than any reverence.' Recalled 
to a sense of his error by the serious warning, * If 
I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me,' he 
then rushes into the opposite extreme and says, 
' Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and 
my head.' So difficult is simple obedience. So 
ready the transition from one act of self-will to 
another; from declining that which the Saviour 

M 
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offers into demanding that which He offers not. 
First, 'Thou shalt never wash my feet;' and then, 
* Not my feet only, but also my hands and my head.' 
Both so natural, so simple, so amiable — yet both 
wrong. What love gives, love should take : but 
nature says, first, 'It is too much;' and presently 
afterwards, ' Give more P 

The verse above written is the answer to the 
second of these mistakes. 'Jesus saith to him, 
He that is washed needeth not save to wash his 
feet, but is clean every whit: and ye are clean, 
but not all.' He who has just bathed his whole 
body — such is the figure — needs not afterwards 
save to wash his feet, soiled perhaps in the very 
act of leaving the bath, and requiring a special 
subsequent cleansing. Even thus is it with you. 
You have undergone one great general cleansing 
in becoming my disciples in faith and love. All 
of you — save one only — are already 'clean 
through the word which I have spoken unto 
you/ There remains only, in your case, that 
washing of the feet — that ablution from the 
inevitable contact of daily life with the clay and 
mire of this world — which I offer now in sym- 
bol, hereafter in reality, to each one of you who 
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humbly and heartily will submit himself to my 
cleansing. 

The subject thus suggested is one of great 
interest and of universal application — the Chris- 
tian's daily need of repentance and forgiveness. 
The washing of the feet after the bathing of the 
body. 

In 'the laver of regeneration' the body has 
been already 'washed with pure water.' Holy 
baptism, received in repentance and faith by the 
man of full age and consenting will — or else after- 
wards realized by one who had received it in 
the unconsciousness of infancy — has been to him 
that point of transition from a condition of nature 
to a state of grace, which needs not afterwards 
to be reiterated or renewed. 'As many of us as 
have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ/ 
' The like figure whereunto, even baptism, doth 
also now save us.' ' And now why tarriest thou ? 
Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, 
calling on the name of the Lord.' Such was bap- 
tism to St. Paul and to the first converts of the 
Gospel. It was the moment, and it was the 
conscious means, of transference from a life of sin 
to a life of holiness. It was that washing of the 
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whole body, after which nothing more was needed 
save daily and hourly just to wash the feet. 

To make the same truth suitable to the personal 
experience of many of those who read these pages, 
we must speak rather of a season of awakening 
and of transformation, at which, in youth or age, 
a baptized person became consciously and earn- 
estly a Christian. In a deep sense of the danger 
and sinfulness of sin, he betook himself to the 
throne of grace, that he might first obtain mercy 
and then find grace to help in time of need. That 
was, for him, the practical turning-point of life. 
It was then, in virtue of an earnest application to 
God through Christ for the gift of repentance and 
of forgiveness, that he, as a matter of personal 
experience, began to live the life and to enjoy 
the hopes of a Christian. Then was, practically 
for him, that one thorough washing, as of the 
whole body, in the saving waters, of which the 
first words of the verse speak. He was ' purged 
from his old sins,' and made clean through the 
word which Christ has spoken. 

There is yet another possibility too often realized 
in Christian experience. A man may have fallen 
away from the grace given : he may have slum- 
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bered in his new life ; he may even have fallen 
back from it into sin. And the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, earnestly and humbly sought, may have 
renewed him again into repentance. Few, per- 
haps, are they who know nothing of this second 
need— of a marked occasional repentance — of a 
special and more solemn forgiveness. 

But the 'washing of the feet,' at all events, is 
for all. The periodical repentance may have its 
exceptions : the daily repentance, and the daily 
forgiveness, is the want and the necessity of all 
alike. 'He that hath been washed/ never so 
thoroughly, never so decisively, needs, at least, 
every day afterwards, * to wash his feet.' 

We may read the words in two chief senses. 

1. First, the feet are those members of the body 
which have the most literal contact with the earth. 
The sole of the foot actually presses the earth's 
surface. The head may be erect, the eye may 
range at large over God's handy work, the heart 
may be full of pure affections and heavenward 
aspirations : but the feet must rest upon matter, 
and connect us, whether we will or no, with the 
dust from which we were taken. Hence the pecu- 
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liar aptitude of the figure employed. When our 
Lord speaks of a Christian man, — already washed 
from his sins, already consecrated by the in- 
dwelling Spirit, — as needing still evermore to wash 
his feet ; He suggests to us that there is, in our 
necessary contact with the world, a certainty of 
spiritual soiling, an inevitable staining and spot- 
ting of the baptismal purity, which will become 
a defilement and a contamination if it be not 
promptly and effectually washed away by an ever 
new application of the blood of sprinkling. Re- 
pentance and forgiveness are daily needed, be- 
cause the feet are in daily contact with a miry 
and muddy world. 

(i) We feel it in the intercourse of pleasure. 
Where is the Christian man who can so retain in 
society the tone and edge of his spiritual devotion, 
as never to reproach himself afterwards with either 
levity, or worldliness, or uncharitableness, or un- 
faithfulness 1 The body has been washed, but 
the feet are soiled. Even he who has done good 
in society — he who * by pureness, by meekness, by 
the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned/ has ' given no 
offence in anything' — will yet return to his home, 
oftentimes, with a touch of self-misgiving; will 
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think what he might have said and has not, will 
accuse himself of having had 1 the world too much 
with him,' and suffered Christ and heaven to be 
sent, for him, too far off. He recovers, not with- 
out an effort, as he kneels at night, the dew of his 
morning worship, and feels afresh, as a necessity 
of his being, the perpetual intercession and the 
changeless Priesthood. 

(2) We feel it in the intercourse of business. A 
Christian man must be in the world, though he 
would not be of it. A large part of every day, in 
all professions save one, must be spent in matters 
wholly secular. A Christian man is specially 
charged not to be * slothful in business.' It is a 
sacred duty to be as vigorous, as sagacious, and as 
successful, in the work of an earthly calling, as He 
who distributed the talents has qualified us to be. 
Religion is reproached, where any connection is 
suspected between it and feebleness, or between 
it and failure. Most often, the Christian man of 
business is above his equals in concentration of 
thought and sagacity of counsel And God is 
honoured in it But even out of this good thing 
may arise an evil. What is an advantage as regards 
the cause of God, may be a disadvantage in its re- 
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action upon the soul. After a day spent in the 
successful discharge of business, the Christian may 
return dulled and blunted in his apprehension of 
things above. His evening prayer may be the con- 
fession of a mind too much set on things of the 
earth ; the cry of a distressed soul which has parted 
company, for long hours, with its Saviour. The 
whole body had been once washed ; but the feet 
still day by day need cleansing. 

(3) We feel it, not less, in the intercourse of 
affection. How subtle is the snare laid for us on 
the side of human love ! How easily may the 
purest or the most disinterested of earth's relation- 
ships be debased into an idolatry ! How slight 
the shade of difference, in its first beginnings, be- 
tween the lawful and the unlawful, between the 
moderate and the excessive ! From loving as 
God's gift, as God's handywork, as God's instru- 
ment of blessing, how level, how imperceptible, the 
step to loving for its own sake, as an indulgence, as 
a luxury, as an idol ! What painful wrestlings has 
the secret chamber witnessed, with some feeling, 
not wrong in its nature, only wrong in its degree ! 
How has repentance itself been perplexed by the 
ambiguity of conscience, as well as defeated (too 
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often) by the casuistry of inclination ! He who 
has been once thoroughly washed has need after- 
wards, and also finds it most difficult, to wash 
his feet. 

(4) And we feel it, not in pleasure only, or busi- 
ness, or affection, but (in the strictest sense) in the 
discharge of duty. ' The devil,* said a great man, 
6 lets no saint reach heaven with clean feet/ ' The 
rule, " Touch not the unclean thing," has many ex- 
ceptions,' it has been said, * in the case of the pure, 
through the claims of their duty. It is not always 
without hurt to ourselves that we discharge these 
duties ; such is the infirmity of our flesh, and such 
the never-resting desire of the tempter to injure us.' 
How many are compelled by professional duty to see 
and to hear that which cannot elevate, which must 
depress, which may defile ! The Christian lawyer, 
the Christian physician, the Christian clergyman, 
each in his place has to come into direct contact 
with evil. Who can tell the hidden conflicts which 
spring out of this contact 1 To touch the accursed 
thing, even in the way of duty, must occasion either 
that appetite for it which is sin, or that refusal of it 
which is conflict. In either case a man may well 
afterwards have to wash his feet. Many is the 
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stain ot evil knowledge which must afterwards be 
ekher blotted out in sorrow, or else recurred to and 
cherished in sin ! ' He that is washed needeth yet 
afterward to wash his feet/ 

2. But the feet, which connect us with earth, are 
also the instruments of human activity. We have 
spoken of the washing of the feet as expressing the 
need of repentance and forgiveness in reference to 
the Christian's daily contact with the life of this 
world. Involuntarily, or through infirmity, he ad- 
mits and suffers from an influence exerted upon 
him by the world that is, and by the things that 
are seen. To cleanse himself from the effects of 
this influence, by a repentance daily renewed, is 
one part of his duty. To be assured of the forgive- 
ness of this ever fresh contamination is one part of 
his blessedness. 

But now we have to reverse the picture, and see 
the cleansing spoken of in a different light. 

The feet are now the instruments of activity ; 
those members of the body by which a man walks 
in the path of duty, runs the race set before him, 
and presses towards the mark for the prize of his 
high calling. 4 Your feet shod,' St. Paul says in 
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this sense, ' with the preparation,' the preparedness, 
or readiness, ' of the Gospel of peace.' 

Every day of this mortal life has its duties, and 
the duties of to-day cannot possibly be crowded in 
among the duties of to-morrow. 

'All the days of our life' — such is the inspired 
description of man's season of grace ; such the 
merciful subdivision of a work absolutely incom- 
prehensible in its sum ; such the arrangement and 
simplification of duties, the whole weight and burden 
of which, in one aggregate, would be indeed too 
heavy for us to bear. 

Now, therefore, instead of regarding the feet as 
an emblem of contamination and contact with evil, 
we are beholding in them the type of diligence, of 
earnestness, and of faithfulness in duty. And if the 
repentance hitherto described as the daily need of 
a Christian was a repentance from the contact of 
evil, that repentance with which the latter half of 
our subject is concerned will be a repentance from 
perpetual omissions of good. 

Each day has its work, and that work is all its 
own ; if not done to-day, it must for ever lie undone, 
for to-morrow also has its work, and to-morrow's 
hours will all be needed for it. So then every 
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omission of duty is in its very nature irreparable 
and irremediable. If in any sense repaired, it can 
only be by trenching upon some other duty, which 
in its turn must be either omitted or misplaced. 

I would never heighten by any exaggeration the 
effect of the picture of human guilt. But I must 
confess that 1 think it would be impossible to 
exaggerate in this matter of omissions of duty. 
We are conscious of them, every one of us, both 
towards God and towards man. 

(i) We all of us recognise certain duties as 
essential conditions of a growth in grace. Every 
one knows that he ought to secure a certain time, 
twice or thrice a day, for special and earnest com- 
munication with God. Every one knows also that 
he ought every day to read the Word of God, and 
to pray over it. To attend upon the public 
worship of the church — all on Sunday, and all 
who can on week-days also ; to come willingly, 
and to come constantly, and to come expectingly ; 
to frequent the holy Communion, once a month 
at the least ; and to take every opportunity given 
by the ministry of the Word, of learning what is 
the way, and how to walk in it : these things are 
matters of obvious duty, and few Christians pre- 
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tend not to recognise them. But even in these 
things— and most of all in the most secret of 
them — what negligences and carelessnesses have 
we all to mourn over ! Where is he, who, main- 
taining anything of a Christian profession, could 
bear to have his closet thrown open to the cog- 
nizance of a brother % Who has not known what 
it is to omit prayer — to slur over prayer — to be 
unable (as we speak), that is, in other words, to 
be powerfully indisposed, so much as to utter that 
prayer for the purpose of which he has knelt 
down] Who has not known what it is to rise 
again from prayer, I do not say unrefreshed, but 
absolutely defeated and vanquished in the very 
utterance; and yet irritated rather than humbled 
by the bitter experience of his own miserable 
bondage? If these things are so in reference to 
private personal prayer — the acknowledged first 
want and very condition of the spiritual life — it 
is idle to dwell upon other particulars of a like 
omission; upon intercessory supplications abso- 
lutely forgotten and passed by in our devotion; 
upon thanksgiving for past mercies entirely left 
out and set aside; upon self-examination, before 
prayer, or on more special occasions, intermitted 
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for days and months and years ; upon meditation, 
contemplation, and adoration of God not even re- 
membered as a duty, felt as a want, or confessed 
as an omission. The Bible is left shut day by 
day, and the spring of Divine instruction closed 
and sealed therefore against us. And if read, 
how read? with how wandering a mind, in how 
formal a spirit, with how entire an absence of 
prayer and self-application ! 

Thus, at the very outset — in the very key and 
citadel of our being — before we even enter upon 
questions of a more public or relative duty — we 
find ourselves verily guilty in the first elements 
of a Christian's work below. 

(2) Who can wonder if he who thus demeans 
himself towards his God, is neglectful also towards 
his brother % 

Every day God proposes to us, by his Pro- 
vidence and by his inward voice prompting us 
to use them, a certain number of opportunities 
of active service. There are cases of distress 
brought to our door ; there are sorrows and sick- 
nesses known to us, which we might alleviate; 
there are depressed and burdened hearts within 
our homes, which we might aid or lighten ; there 
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are letters which might be written to friends 
whom our silence has grieved ; there are little 
offices of attention to our neighbours which would 
certainly give pleasure and might even minister a 
blessing. Who does not know the fertility of the 
heart of man in discovering excuses for the neglect 
of each one of these? This day is too wet, and 
that too fine ; this occupation is more urgent, and 
that pleasanter ; to-day I am busy, to-morrow I am 
indisposed, the third day it is too late; often I 
have failed, here I know that I have no influence ; 
this is another's duty more than mine, and that 
has no claim whatever upon any one. Thus, in a 
thousand forms, there is the same ingenuity in 
procrastinating good, and each night we lie down 
with a load of omitted duties, which at once 
indisposes us for prayer, and hardens us against a 
vigorous and effectual reformation. 

How do we envy those whose duties are marked 
out for them by the hour, and who are punished 
at once for any dereliction ! Happy the child 
whose lessons are still set to him, and the servant 
whose work must betray itself if it be neglected ! 
But with a large part of mankind duty is for the 
most part both imperative and yet optional : many 
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a day may go by, before man cries out against 
our indolence ; and yet not a day passes without 
carrying in its account to God, and adding to our 
store of sins committed a heavy surplus of omitted 
duties. 

The repentance and forgiveness which a Chris- 
tian daily needs is at least a repentance for good 
left undone, and a forgiveness for opportunities 
disregarded and passed by. The feet which need 
to be washed from contact with the world, need 
al*o to be washed from the defilement of selfish 
neglects and culpable indolences. 

Two cautions are suggested by the topic now 
before us. 

1. Mistrust not the great cleansing. 'He that 
is washed '--he who hath once been truly cleansed 
from guilt by faith in Christ — ' is clean every 
whit.' Christ does not mock us with shadowy 
promises, with illusive hopes. ' Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, He that heareth my word, and 
believeth on Him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life, ... is passed from death unto life/ That 
is the promise. 'Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved/ Do you then 
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believe, with all your heart, in Him who died for 
your sins and rose again for your justification] 
If so, and if you have truly come to Him, with 
your sins to be put away, and with your life to be 
transfigured, you are one of His Church and of 
His people, and you must honour Him by hoping 
and resting in His power and His will to save. 

Many men misplace altogether the doctrine of 
the daily need. Finding themselves sorely tried 
and worn with the struggle against evil ; finding 
the world too strong for them in its daily contact, 
and the flesh too strong for them in its perpetual 
shrinking from duty; they go on to mistrust 
altogether the reality of the work of grace; they 
ask the old question, * If it be so, why am I thus ? ' 
and turn that which should be for their reproof 
into an occasion of indolent misgiving and un- 
grateful mistrust. The experience of daily short- 
comings is no proof, in itself, of being disregarded, 
deserted, or disowned. He who would daily 
4 wash his feet ' must not mistrust the one great 
cleansing. 

2. On the other hand, there is need of this 
perpetual recurrence to the fountain of grace. 
These daily shortcomings, these daily omissions, 

N 
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these daily contaminations and contacts with the 
world, do make repentance and forgiveness the 
daily need of the Christian. If a man so trusts 
in the one original cleansing, as to neglect these, 
he has cause to tremble as to the efficacy even 
of that. If a man allows a cloud of negligence 
and inconsistency, of carelessness and presump- 
tion, to rise and thicken unheeded between 
himself and God; if he says, or lives as if he 
said, 'Once safe, safe for ever— once a Christian, 
always a Christian — the work begun will finish 
itself, in spite of all hindrances, all impediments, 
all sins;' — for him, it must be feared, the layer 
of regeneration itself is losing its virtue ; not the 
feet only, but the hands and the head, are 
gradually forfeiting the grace of the espousals ; 
and sooner than he thinks those awful words 
may be verified in him, 6 If we sin wilfully after 
we have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a 
certain fearful looking for of judgment, and fiery 
indignation which shall devour the adversaries.' 
He that hath been washed needeth still every day 
at least to wash his feet. 

' Needeth ' — and is able too ! 
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There is a fountain, says the prophet, opened 
once, open still, to the house of David, for sin 
and for uncleanness. If the imposing ceremonies 
of the great day of expiation typified (as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us) the one great 
sin-bearing of Calvary; so did the continual 
offering, day by day, throughout Israel's genera- 
tions, of the morning and evening sacrifice, speak 
by a sacrament no less significant of the daily 
repentance and the daily forgiveness of the 
redeemed. O, my friends, where should we be, 
and what, without a Divine patience as long- 
suffering as the Divine sacrifice is all-sufficient? 
We may come, night by night, to an ever-accessible 
mercy-seat, and tell out with freedom of confession 
the sins and the trespasses, the shortcomings and 
the backslidings, of the day that is past. And 
we may come, morning by morning, to an ever- 
accessible throne of grace, to confess a weakness 
absolutely inconceivable, both in doing and in 
resisting — without one fear of being upbraided 
with past failures, or even with the disappoint- 
ment of past prayers through an infirmity and a 
perverseness all our own. These things are the 
inheritance, the second birthright, of the Christian : 
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God gives us grace never to forget, never to 
despise, never to sin them away! 

The thought which I would desire to remain 
with you is, The blessedness of a true repentance. 
When once repentance is apprehended as indeed 
the gift of God; when once it is felt to be the 
cure of a fatal disease, the inspiration of a new 
life, the mind that alone can enter and that can 
alone enjoy heaven; then all that before may be 
repulsive in it — its negative aspect — its shame 
and its sorrow, its self-accusings and self-con- 
demnings — pass and are forgotten, in the thought 
of its present health and its future blessing. 
Repentance is reality; repentance is restoration; 
repentance is peace with God ; repentance is 
quietness and unity within. And wherever it is, 
there is forgiveness. They are but two sides of 
one blessed truth, two aspects of one glorious 
revelation. Forgiveness without repentance would 
be a mockery; repentance without forgiveness is 
a contradiction in terms. Let us pray for that 
illumination from above, which, showing us to 
ourselves as we are, shows God also to us as He 
is, and draws us, by a compulsion as strong as it 
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is gentle, from all that is low and base and vile, 
to Him who is at once Almighty, All-holy, and 
All-loving. True repentance is, 'I have seen 
God true forgiveness is when I can add the 
words, 4 in the face of Jesus Christ/ 



IX. 



ADDRESS FOR A HARVEST-HOME. 

'Thou shalt observe the feast of tabernacles seven days, 
after that thou hast gathered in thy corn and thy wine.' — 
Deut. xvi. 13. 

HUS the feast of Tabernacles was the 
harvest-home of Israel. It is an error 
to suppose the Law to have been all 
gloom. The Law had its bright side as well as its 
dark ; an aspect of hope as well as of condem- 
nation, of mercy as well as of judgment, of good- 
ness no less than of severity. 

Each season of the natural year had its appro- 
priate festival. Spring had its Passover ; Summer 
its Pentecost ; Autumn its feast of Tabernacles : 
and if Winter was overlooked in the original legis- 
lation, it lacked not afterwards its peculiar holy- 
day — a holyday honoured by the Saviour if not 
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instituted by the Lawgiver — even that feast of 
Dedication, which commemorated the cleansing of 
the temple from the profanations of the tyrant 
Antiochus, and of which St John has written in the 
tenth chapter of his Gospel, * It was at Jerusalem 
the feast of the dedication, and it was winter : and 
Jesus walked in the temple in Solomon's porch/ 

Of all these,* none so joyous, in meaning or in 
ceremonial, as the September holyday, the feast of 
Tabernacles. Like the other Israelite festivals, it 
was in part a natural, in part a national, and in 
part a religious commemoration. In each respect 
it was peculiarly bright and cheering. 

It was the feast of the ingathering. The fruits 
of the earth were now reaped and stored. The 
harvest was safe. The vintage was ended. Blight 
and mildew, locust and cankerworm, wind and 
storm, had done their worst — and had failed 
once again to break God's promise. Seedtime 
and harvest, had not failed. No more anxiety 
about weather now : for this year, no more ' ob- 
serving of the wind,' and no more 'regarding of 
the clouds/ The year's outdoor toils were ended. 
That sense of relief, which follows upon a long, 
anxious, yet successful labour, was now smoothing 
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every brow and relaxing every muscle. A nation 
was resting. 

The ceremonial itself was at once picturesque 
and inspiriting. During the seven days of this 
feast, the houses were deserted, and the whole 
population lodged and feasted in temporary booths 
or arbours, decorated with boughs of the choicest 
trees, dense with foliage and heavy with fruit. 
Thus was exhibited before their eyes .a great chap- 
ter of the national history. They saw Israel again 
sojourning in the desert ; cut off from human habi- 
tations, yet with God still for their dwelling-place in 
all generations. They saw again 6 the rock whence 
they were hewn, and the hole of the pit whence 
they were digged/ All Israel was again ' abiding 
in his tents according to their tribes,' even- as 
when Balaam looked upon him from the heights of 
Moab, and said, ' How goodly are thy tents, O 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel! As the 
valleys are they spread forth, as gardens by the 
river's side, as the trees of high aloes which the 
Lord hath planted, and as cedar trees beside the 
waters.' Yet the contrast of circumstances was 
no less striking than the similarity of scene. No 
longer now was this a nation encamping in a wil- 
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derness, waiting day by day its signal to move, and 
with the prospect ever before it of war with popu- 
lous tribes, and settlement to be won only by in- 
vasion. These things were of the past. The 
people had entered into its rest ; and God, their 
own God, was still giving it His blessing. 

Once in every seven years, at this Autumn fes- 
tival of Tabernacles, the book of God's Law was 
rehearsed in the hearing of the assembled people, 
as though to remind them of the condition on 
which their national welfare hung. With hearts 
softened by God's goodness, and spirits cheered by 
the multitude of His gifts, well might they listen to 
that voice outward and inward which tells of duty 
and of holiness, and summons man from a rest of 
time and sense to an inheritance heavenly, spiritual, 
and eternal. 

Later on in the historical books of Scripture we 
read of a revival of religion expressing itself in 
the restoration of this particular celebration. In 
the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, when the long- 
lost Law was read once more in the ears of the 
restored remnant of Israel, the national conscience 
was touched by finding it * written in the Law 
which the Lord had commanded by Moses, that 
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the children of Israel should dwell in booths in 
the feast of this seventh month.' 'And all the 
congregation of them that were come again out 
of the captivity made booths, and sat under the 
booths : for since the days of Joshua the son of 
Nun unto that day had not the children of Israel 
done so. And there was very great gladness. 
Also day by day, from the first day unto the last, 
Ezra read in the book of the law of God. 
And they kept the feast seven days ; and on the 
eighth day was a solemn assembly, according 
unto the manner. 1 The revival of Israel's religion 
was marked by the revival of Israel's harvest-home. 

Other striking additions were made in later 
days to the simple ceremonial of the original feast 
of Tabernacles. There was a solemn lighting of 
golden candlesticks in the court of the temple, 
flinging an illumination far and wide over the 
streets and houses of the city. There was a joyous 
dance by night, lit up by this brilliant illumination, 
celebrating God's mercies to Israel in a form of 
rejoicing not yet debased into frivolity. There 
was a bearing in every hand of palm and myrtle 
and citron branches, indicating the relinquishment 
for this year of those implements of manual labour 
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which had of late been wielded to weariness. 
There was a solemn drawing of water from the 
spring of Siloam, to be poured out at the foot 
of the altar of burnt-offerings, while a stream of 
wine ran side by side with the water along chan- 
nels cut for the purpose within the sacred precincts. 
While this was done, the impressive chant arose, 
accompanied by every instrument of music, re- 
hearsing the inspired words of prophetic song, 
' Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out of 
the wells of salvation/ It was on that last and 
great day of the feast that Jesus Himself stood 
on earth amongst the assembled throng, and cried 
aloud, as He watched (it may be) the outpouring 
of that consecrated water, 'If any man thirst, let 
him come unto Me, and drink !' 'All conspired* 
— it has been said without exaggeration — 'to 
make those days of the feast of Tabernacles a 
season of pure, deep, and lively joy, which, in all 
its elements, finds no parallel among the observ- 
ances of men.' 

I have sought, my friends, to set before you 
some of the most prominent outward features bf 
the great harvest-home of Israel ; and the words of 
our Saviour just quoted will prepare us to pass 
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from that which was outward in the observance 
to its true symbolical purport I need not say, 
to any believer in the Book of Holy Scripture, 
that each part of the Old Dispensation — its solemn 
festivals certainly not least — had regard to some 
spiritual reality afterwards to be disclosed. When 
Christ, ' the end of the Law,' came ' not to destroy 
but to fulfil/ He appropriated each one of these 
ordinances to His own blessed purpose ; that 
of manifesting God to the hearts of men. The 
Spring festival of the Passover became the Chris- 
tian Easter. In it we see the sacrifice, of that 
4 very Paschal Lamb ' which in deed takes away 
the sins of the world. The Summer festival of 
Pentecost became the Christian Whitsuntide ; the 
feast of the Divine firstfruits, even the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit; the commemoration of that 
Divine law, written in the heart, which has super- 
seded, by interpreting, the law given at that very 
season from Sinai. Even the Winter feast of 
Dedication, though not of Divine origin, has found 
its counterpart in the Christian Christmas; when 
tKe Lord long sought came suddenly to His earthly 
temple, to re-consecrate (as it were) all human 
relations by the abiding unction of His own holy 
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presence. But what of the omitted festival — the 
Autumn festival of Tabernacles'? Where is its 
antitype? What, in the Gospel, corresponds to 
and fulfils it ? It was the feast, we have seen, of 
work done and labour laid aside; the feast of 
a resting nation, commemorating ' all the way by 
which God led them forty years in the wilderness 
commemorating His lifelong, His ceaseless bless- 
ings to Israel, His people, His chosen. Has that 
festival yet found, below, a worthy counterpart? 
Or does it, alone of all the feasts of Israel, wait for 
its antitype and its consummation in those times 
of restitution and of refreshing which shall be in 
deed the harvest-home of a redeemed and rejoicing 
earth? 

The Revelation of St. John the Divine enables 
us to answer that question. The vision of the 
* great multitude which no man could number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, standing before the throne and before 
the Lamb, and crying, Salvation to our God which 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb,' is a 
vision, throughout, of a heavenly feast of Taber- 
nacles. In their hands are the palm-branches, not 
of a heathen triumph, but of a scriptural, a sacred 
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feast And when we read that they 'are before 
the throne of God, and serve Him day and night 
in His temple/ and that * He who sitteth upon 
the throne shall dwell among them again the 
original language tells, not of a ' dwelling among,' 
but of a 'tabernacling over* them; tells of one 
central booth, in the very midst of a resting and 
joyful population, ample enough to form a taber- 
nacle for all, and to include within its vast leafy 
circumference all the inhabitants, all the citizens, 
of that heavenly Jerusalem, which is, being inter- 
preted, ' the mother of us all,' the Church of the 
living God, the blessed company and congregation 
of all faithful people. The antitype of the feast of 
Tabernacles is the harvest-home of the Church 
triumphant 

And is not every Harvest -Home celebrated 
amongst us a symbol (in its own way) of the same 
glorious future ? If we would describe the advan- 
tages of such a celebration, could we better attempt 
it than by enumerating some of the purposes of 
the Jewish feast of Tabernacles ? 

1. These festivals are occasions of hospitality 
and of reunion. And we must not forget who 
has said, 'Let brotherly love continue and in 
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the next verse, 4 Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers.' A selfish life is an unchristian life. 
A man might possibly remember God in solitude : 
a monastery has ere now fostered devotion : but 
there is one virtue which cannot be practised, 
though it may be dreamed of, in seclusion — and 
that is charity — the Gospel virtue — the thing of 
which it is written, that, if we have it not, we are 
nothing. The very exertion which it costs some 
men to come out, is salutary. For what means 
that difficulty, save that there has been a disuse, 
and that there is in consequence a rustiness, of the 
social faculty] that a man has got into his own 
ways, has wrapped himself in his own habits, till 
now he is in danger of forgetting that he is not 
alone in God's world 1 If some of us are made 
frivolous by the love of society, some, assuredly, 
are made selfish by isolation from their kind. 

2. Two things were especially required of the 
Israelites when they assembled for their three 
annual feasts in the place which the Lord had 
chosen : first, that they should not appear before 
the Lord empty ; and secondly, that children and 
servants, that the Levite and the stranger, that the 
fatherless and widow, should be allowed to rejoice 
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with them. Then only does a feast become a 
blessing, when, first, it remembers God, and when, 
secondly, it remembers man. Let these things 
not be forgotten amongst us who have succeeded 
to the inheritance of Israel. Every harvest-home 
should bring with it some offering of Christian 
love, and leave behind it some substantial me- 
morial of a gratitude, cherished in all hearts, 
for the gracious gifts of an ever-new, an ever- 
mindful Providence. Let our rejoicings never 
be convicted of selfishness, nor our thanksgivings 
to a bountiful God turned into a lip-service of 
coldness and sin. 

3. The Law of God was read over, once in 
seven years, to the assembled Israelites at their 
feast of Tabernacles. If there be a time when 
we remember duty, surely it should be when our 
hands are full of gifts. When, if not at such a 
moment, can the question be expected to enforce 
itself, 'What reward shall I give unto the Lord 
for all His benefits that He hath done unto mel' 
When, if not at such a moment, shall the inspired 
answer be listened for, ' I will receive the cup of 
salvation, and call upon the name of the Lordf 
There is such a tendency even now in human 
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nature as that which is described in the emphatic 
language of this book of Revelation, i But Jeshurun 
waxed fat, and kicked : thou art waxen fat, thou 
art grown thick, thou art covered with fatness : 
then he forsook God which made him, and lightly 
esteemed the Rock of his salvation.' 'When I 
had fed them to the full, they then committed 
adultery.' A time of feasting — nay, a time of 
prosperity — nay, a time of unmarked, of average 
sufficiency — brings with it its own peculiar risk of 
a practical ungodliness. We need chastening, 
every one us, to keep us sober. We cannot bear 
any lightening of the yoke ; whether the yoke of 
toil, or the yoke of discipline. It is at our harvest- 
home that we need, not least but most, the re- 
hearsal in our hearts of the Law of God. Grati- 
tude, left to itself, degenerates into complacency, 
complacency into carelessness, and carelessness 
into sin. We want the stern word of Law — if it 
be but the written letter of the Ten Command- 
ments — to combine even for a few days abundance 
with obedience, comfort with self-recollection, a 
flowery path with wary walking. Let us all so 
judge ourselves, that we be not judged of the 
Lord. 

o 
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4. Yet, while we recognise our special need, 
at seasons of relaxation, of the warning and 
threatening voice of God's holy Law, we hail the 
recurrence of such an anniversary, as a memento 
to us all of the joyous and comforting side of 
true religion. How applicable, in every sense, 
are those words of the royal preacher, ' To every- 
thing there is a season, and a time to every pur- 
pose under the heaven : a time to weep, and a 
time to laugh ; a time to mourn, and a time to 
dance ! 1 How instructive, in this aspect, an inci- 
dent already referred to in the book of Nehemiah, 
when, on the first day of this seventh month, 
Ezra the priest read the Law of God to all the 
congregation, 'standing upon a pulpit of wood, 
made for the purpose* — 'reading distinctly/ and 
then 'giving the sense' — until 'all the people 
wept,' in the sense of national and individual 
sin, as 'they heard the words of the law;' and 
when, nevertheless — without saying that that sorrow 
was misplaced or needless — without denying that 
sin was sinful, and that they were guilty of it — yet 
' Nehemiah the governor, and Ezra the priest, and 
the Levites that taught the people, said unto 
all the people, This day is holy unto the Lord 
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your God ; mourn not, nor weep : Go your way, 
eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and send por- 
tions unto them for whom nothing is prepared : 
for this day is holy unto our Lord : neither be ye 
sorry ; for the joy of the Lord is your strength.' 
And then follow immediately the preparations 
for that joyous celebration of the disused festival 
of Tabernacles, which has already been brought 
before us. I say that we recognise here, and 
that we remember to-day, the comforting rather 
than the depressing side of true religion. The 
people had sinned ; they had cause to weep 
when they heard God's law: would to God there 
were such a heart in us ! Yet for this day, for 
this festive season, they were rather to rejoice. 
They were to take into view what God had 
taught them of His love rather than of His terror. 
For to-day, the joy of the Lord was to be their 
strength. My friends, God's voice never comes 
to us to make us miserable. If it reproves, if it 
condemns, it is that we may rise out of that 
sentence, out of that condemnation, into a state 
altogether joyous. ' Rejoice in the Lord always/ 
is the normal state of a Christian. And if once 
religion presents itself to the world — more espe- 
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cially to the world of the working man, and to 
the world of the young man — as a thing all of 
gloom ; if they are taught to regard it as a system 
of mere coercion, repression, and prohibition ; if 
they see that Christians never smile, and never 
unbend, and never look around them without a 
frown, and never move amongst their fellows but 
as those who would say, ' Stand by thyself : I am 
holier than thou;' then it must lose, and it de- 
serves to lose, all hold upon two vast portions 
(at least) of the human family : they at least will 
relegate it to a death-bed, and answer to its 
messenger, ' Go thy way for this time : when I 
have a convenient season, I will call for thee.' 
Religion, faith, conversion, nay, repentance itself, 
each has its aspect of love as well as its aspect of 
authority. A harvest-home is a glimpse of the 
love and of the peace and of the joy of the 
Gospel. 

5. It is also, and most prominently, a memento 
of the place of thankfulness in the Gospel. Alas, 
my friends ! there are many tests of the state of a 
man's heart, and none of them can be applied to 
any of us without some sad disclosures : but I 
question whether there be one test so condemning 
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as that which touches us on the point of gratitude. 
What gift of God is ever given, which we do not 
accept almost as a right? What gift of God is 
ever withdrawn, which we do not pursue almost 
with reproach and with resentment] Who really 
gives God thanks for life, for health, for motion, 
for speech, for reason ? Who really holds his every 
possession as by a daily tenure ; his house and 
home, his child and wife, his strength to use and 
his power to enjoy? And if to forgetfulness, to 
thoughtlessness, to worldliness, is added, in any 
instance, some definite blinding influence of sin, 
oh, how impossible it is then for the heart to 
cherish or the lips to utter God's praise ! * Praise 
is comely for the upright :' but for the transgressor 
it is unseemly, yea, it is impossible ! Well may we 
have one day in our year set apart for the work 
of simple praise ! No laboured exposition of the 
scheme of the Gospel — no accurate tracing of sin 
through the mazes of the human heart — no in- 
dustrious exhibition of any one relative duty, or of 
any one prevailing or besetting sin — to-day we will 
tell only of God's goodness, and seek to draw from 
the hearts of the congregation one universal note 
of thankfulness and praise. 
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6. Subjects crowd upon us, and we must hasten 
to our conclusion. Two words must be added. 
And the first of them is, Recognise in this cele- 
bration the identification of the God of Nature and 
Providence with the God of Revelation and of the 
Gospel. I count no clause of our Liturgy more 
instructive, more full of simplicity and of reality, 
than that in which we thus address God, or (which 
is the same thing) God in Christ : ' That it may 
please Thee to give and preserve to our use the 
kindly fruits of the earth, so as in due time we may 
enjoy them.' That petition says to us, Prayer is 
real : Prayer is the real asking for real things : 
Prayer is the mention of a real want to One who 
can really supply it. He who asks God to give 
His earth its harvest ; he who asks God so to order 
the world of Nature, as that it may be the instru- 
ment this year of opening His hand and filling all 
things living with plenteousness ; may well be 
believed to feel a definite want, and to ask its defi- 
nite supply, when he goes on to pray, in words in- 
stantly following, ' That it may please Thee to give 
us true repentance ; to forgive us all our sins, neg- 
ligences, and ignorances ; and to endue us with the 
grace of Thy Holy Spirit, to amend our lives 
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according to Thy Holy Word.' If the God of 
grace is also the God of Nature, if the God of 
Revelation is also the God of Providence, we may 
be well assured that there is nothing visionary in 
the one, as there is nothing fanciful or imaginary 
in the other. Thus the things that are seen 
become a very sign and sacrament of the things 
that are not seen. The harvest of the natural 
world indicates to us, by its marvellous yet now 
familiar phenomena, the working of the same power 
which alone can melt the heart of stone, and im- 
press upon a trifling soul the realities of a life and 
a home in heaven. 

7. Finally, let the service which gives thanks for 
the ingathering of an earthly harvest, carry your 
thoughts onward to that great i reaping after sow- 
ing ' which is before every one of us in the resur- 
rection of the body and in the eternity which is yet 
beyond. We are using no fanciful imagery when 
we thus speak. Our Saviour Himself has con- 
nected with such thoughts and anticipations the re- 
currence of the annual ingathering. He has said 
Himself, ' The field is the world : the good seed are 
the children of the kingdom: the harvest is the 
end of the world : and the reapers are the angels.' 
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And His holy apostle St. Paul, making a somewhat 
different use of the same figure, has said in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, ' Be not deceived ; God is 
not mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.' Thus there is a harvest of the world, 
and there is also a harvest of the man. 

The harvest of the world shall be when the 
Angel comes out of the temple, crying with a loud 
voice to One seated on the cloud, ' Thrust in thy 
sickle, and reap : for the time is come for thee to 
reap ; for the harvest of the earth is ripe/ Then 
shall the day of grace be ended, and the day of 
final consequences have set in. Then shall many 
who passed below for men of wisdom and of power 
and of influence, be found wanting under the appli- 
cation of the winnowing fan of Christ Then shall 
many whose names below were cast out as evil, 
many whom the world thought scorn of, and passed 
by, and trampled upon, rise from their graves 
glorious and honourable, to shine forth as the sun 
in the kingdom of their Father. For then shall be 
the world's harvest-home, and the genuine, solid 
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wheat shall be gathered finally into the garner of 
the Lord. Who does not ask himself, Which shall 
then be my portion ] 

And as he does so, he remembers St. Paul's 
words, and asks himself again, Am I sowing to 
the flesh, or am I sowing to the Spirit? Am I 
looking to the things that are, to the riches or 
pleasures or comforts of this world — to the 
applause of men, to the gratification of self, to 
the indulgence of my own will and my own 
humour — as the practical aim of my life 1 Or am 
I resolutely (however imperfectly) putting aside 
all these things, and regarding, above all else, the 
will and the word and the glory of Him in whom 
I live and .move and have my being 1 Whatever 
I do with the one view, is an act of sowing to 
the flesh: whatever I do with the other view, is 
an act of sowing to the Spirit. Each one of these 
acts is a direct preparation for a harvest. In the 
one case, it produces early, it produces now, a 
harvest of increased moral weakness, of diminished 
spiritual strength ; of appetites more craving and 
more imperious, of desires more earthly and more 
grovelling; conscience more and more hardened, 
affections more and more self-contained, a will 
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more divergent from God's, and a spirit less 
capable of aspirations after good. And in the 
end, this harvest gradually gathered, there comes 
the harvest of the whole man ; the reaping of a 
whole life's sowing, the receiving back, in one, 
of all things done in the body. What can that 
be, but a result such as our Saviour speaks of 
when He tells of a man losing himself and being 
cast away 1 In the other case, every single sowing 
has its reaping. Every act of genuine self-denial 
makes the next less difficult. Every act of dis- 
interested patient kindness makes the habit of 
kindness and the heart of kindness grow. Every 
act of unfeigned spiritual worship makes prayer 
itself easier, communion more conscious, and 
thanksgiving more profound. In the end, there 
comes, here also, the harvest of a life and of the 
man. The whole being restored and purified, 
cleansed from the stain of sin, and raised little 
by little from the ruin of the fall, shall now have 
grown into a temple ready for habitation, and 
God Himself will enter it to be its Light and its 
Lord for ever. These things are the processes 
of grace as the others are the processes of nature. 
The consummation of these things, not in one 
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person, but in the countless thousands of the 
saved, will be the harvest-home of the Church. 
God grant us all a place in that great ingathering 
— the close of a world's labour, the inauguration 
of a heavenly rest ! 



X. 




THE DECISIVE QUESTION. 

* Wilt thou be made whole?'— St. John v. 6. 

jHERE was at Jerusalem, says the 
Evangelist, a pool called 'Bethesda,' 
or the House of Mercy, having five 
porches or colonnades, in which lay 'a great 
multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered, 
waiting for the moving of the water.' And then 
we read how Jesus, having come up to Jerusalem 
for the feast then in celebration, visited this pool ; 
presented himself in this scene of disease and 
misery; singled out one man from among the 
occupants of the five porches; addressed to him 
the simple yet searching inquiry, 'Wilt thou be 
made whole V and then superseded the necessity 
for his undergoing that process of cure for which 
he had been long vainly waiting, by saying, in 
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words which had authority in their tone, and 
communicated power in their utterance, 'Rise, 
take up thy bed, and walk/ At a later time, 
Jesus, unknown before, findeth him in the temple, 
and saith to him, i Behold, thou art made whole : 
sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee/ 

Let us give ourselves to the train of thought 
thus opened. 

Is not the world itself like this pool by the 
sheep market, with its five porches 1 Redemption 
itself can only act remedially upon mankind, 
where it is revealed and accepted in a Gospel. 
The dark places of the earth, where the true 
light has not yet shined, are as full as ever of 
cruelty, misery, vice, and crime. The impotent 
folk still throng its colonnades — blind, halt, 
withered — palsied, spell-bound, lifeless — waiting 
for that moving of the water which comes only 
when the angel, flying through the midst of 
heaven, brings his everlasting Gospel to preach 
to them that dwell on the earth. Till then the 
water is stagnant, and it breeds not healing and 
life, but corruption, putrefaction, and death. 

But even a nominally Christian world may 
present practically the same likeness. It is a 
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sad and a bitter thought, how little may be 
effected, in a country or in a place, by the mere 
presence of a Church and of a Gospel. Men 
love darkness rather than light, so long as their 
deeds are evil. The light may shine in the 
darkness, and the darkness not comprehend it 
There is a strong disposition in the unrenewed 
nature — we see it on all sides; we feel it, too 
much, within us — to regard the question between 
religion and irreligion as one of individual taste 
and choice; to acquiesce in some men leading 
godly lives and practising all Christian devotion, 
so long as they will leave others — so long as they 
will leave us — to do as we like ; so long as they 
will keep their convictions to themselves, and (as 
it is popularly expressed) just live and let live. 
There comes to be a line drawn between pro- 
fessing and non-professing Christians even within 
the Church itself. There are those within the 
Christian congregation itself, who do not profess, 
so they would say, to be religious. They hold 
themselves as 'free from righteousness/ as little 
bound to keep Gospel rules or to obey Christ's 
commands in daily life, as if they had never been 
signed with the sign of the Cross, or had never 
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entered the congregation assembled for worship. 
Strange inconsistency!. And yet, when you think 
again, so natural ! This outward form, so easily 
satisfied — making so small a demand upon time 
or toil or thought — just smoothes and pacifies 
conscience, and so plays into the hands of that 
real, that inner carelessness which might otherwise 
be startled into apprehension. A man so regular 
in his worship, what lacks he yet? One thing it 
may be; and that one thing the one thing 
needful; a power in his form of godliness; a 
heart right with God, and a life regulated by 
the Gospel. He too may be one of the impotent 
folk lying in the five porches, and waiting, idly 
waiting, for the moving of the water. 

And if this be so inside the Church's walls ; if 
even a Christian congregation is not all serious ; if 
even they who call Christ Lord, and come together 
to pray and praise, may yet be ignorant of the very 
salvation for which they give thanks ; what shall we 
say when we look beyond — when we go out into 
the streets and lanes of the city, and mark what its 
inhabitants do each one in the chambers of his 
imagery % Oh, there can be no mistake then ! The 
miracle of grace is not yet wrought there ! The 
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water may be troubled, but there is either no man 
to put them in, or no will to be made whole. The 
great multitude lie still in their diseases, and, even 
if the angel goes down for the moving of the water, 
still they step not in — they are not saved — they 
must die in their sins. 

The wide world — the Christian land — the very 
Church itself — is full of that disease of which bodily 
maladies are but the type. Sin, with its blindness 
to truth, to happiness, to duty ; sin, with its inca- 
pacity for doing even that which it perceives of 
good ; sin, with its withered, palsied energies, 
making prayer a burden and obedience a thing 
impossible; this is the universal malady: Christ 
at Bethesda is but a faint image of Christ in the 
world and in the Church : it just shows where He 
is to be found and what attracts Him — not the 
thronging crowds, filling the streets of Jerusalem at 
that festival time with sounds of mirth and revelry ; 
not the calm temple precincts, where the soul might 
commune undisturbed with God and forget the woes 
which it cannot heal : on the contrary, where want 
is, where suffering, where misery, where disease, 
bodily, mental, spiritual, there is Christ : He came 
not to enjoy, but to labour ; He came not to be 
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ministered unto, but to minister ; He came not to 
feast his soul with joys hereafter to be revealed, and 
a regeneration for which ages and races must yet 
thirst and long in the far distance — but to enter 
with tenderest sympathy into distresses not his 
own; to pluck one here and one there from the 
world-wide burning ; to show what is true nobleness 
and true greatness and true sovereignty, and thus 
to set men upon walking in his steps who for our 
sakes when He was rich chose to become poor; 
took it upon Him to deliver man, by actually 
coming, coming Himself, to seek and to save, one 
by one, those who were lost. 

That interposition, that personal help and salva- 
tion of Christ Himself, we all need. And when we 
have received it, then — then for the first time, then 
for the rest of life — it is our business to point it 
out, and (if it may be so, under God) to hand it on 
to others also. 

Let us see, once again, what it is. Jesus finds 
the sufferer of thirty and eight years ; knows that 
he has been now a long time in that case ; and says 
to him, * Wilt thou be made whole V The question 
might seem to be superfluous. Any man who has 
been ill for thirty-eight years would be willing, one 
p 
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should suppose, yes, most anxious, to be made 
whole. And thus far the question might be super- 
fluous ; or designed only to bring out the explana- 
tion, why, with every desire to be healed, he should 
have lain thus long in a condition so pitiable and 
so helpless. The inquiry was, in other words, 
How is it that, with such a calamity upon thee, 
and such an evident wish (as thy being here 
at all indicates) for deliverance from it, thou art 
still as thou art, an unhealed, a distressed, a 
suffering man? 

And the answer, thus far, is simple. Yes, I 
would be made whole. I came hither with that 
intent, to avail myself of the periodical troubling. 
But now that I am here, with healing in sight, with 
the spectacle of healing even before me, I lack one 
thing ; a friendly arm to support me to the water's 
brink, and to render that effectual which is at pre- 
sent only disappointing and illusive. 'Sir, I have 
no man, when the water is troubled, to put me into 
the pool ; but while I am coming' — while I am 
slowly dragging towards the laver of restoration 
my wearied and crippled limbs — i another steppeth 
down before me,' and the opportunity of healing is 
for this time and for that time lost ! 
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My friends, this question, 'Wilt thou be made 
whole V was not written only or chiefly of the body. 
If it were, there would be but one answer. That 
disease which breaks thy rest, which undermines 
thy strength, which ever threatens thee with sharp 
suffering or with torturing processes of dissolution, 
wouldest thou consent to part with it 1 Wouldest 
thou be glad to find thyself set free ; every function 
of life restored, and that sensation of health to 
which thou hast long been a stranger given back 
as in days of childish glee and vigour? Yes, we 
would all have this ! Tell us of the physician who 
can give back this, and we will all flock to him, 
and count the journey short, the cost small, and the 
labour light ! 

Yes, I know : — but how is it when the question 
is of the soul 1 when Jesus Christ comes into the 
porch, not of the sick but of the sinful, and, 
singling out one patient, says to him, * Wilt thou 
be made whole V I heard thee describe thyself 
but now as a miserable sinner : I heard thee speak 
of being grieved and wearied with the burden of 
thy sins : now didst thou mean it ] Was it indeed 
so, that, knowing the meaning of thine own words, 
thou didst ask me to set thee free, and didst engage 
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to submit to that process of recovery which I might 
judge good for thee, and needful % 

The question, thus understood, implies two 
things. 

(i) Art thou willing to part with thy sins ? And 
there are some things about our sins which we 
would all gladly part with. We would part with 
their consequences. We would gladly find our- 
selves excused from the exposure, from the shame, 
from the ruin, which at last finds some sins out. 
We would part also with the anxiety, with the dis- 
tress of mind, which makes it misery enough, even 
within ourselves, to have sinned. We would part 
with that accusing conscience, with that torturing 
lash, within, which never spares the sinner until he 
is absolutely hardened and seared into insensibility. 
And we would part, too, with that half-believed, 
that dimly and doubtfully expected future beyond 
death, in which sin, all sin, whether punished here 
or not punished, must find out the impenitent 
transgressor, where there is no more opportunity 
for amendment, and no power to drown misery in 
new excesses. 

But all this is no answer to the question, Wilt 
thou be made whole ? It is not to the consequences 
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of sin, but to sin itself, that that question relates. It 
says not, Wilt thou be excused that suffering, here 
and hereafter, which sin loved and persisted in 
must entail upon the sinner ? but it says, Wilt thou, 
dost thou desire to be thoroughly washed and 
cleansed, heart and life, from that very thing itself 
which thy own particular sin is % And here, again, 
there is a sense in which we could all answer in the 
affirmative. When the remembrance of sin is fresh, 
when the smart and the sting are keen and recent, 
when we are tossing to and fro under the present 
feeling of our own folly and of God's displeasure, 
we do think that we could bear to part with that 
which has caused all this wretchedness : a thousand 
times over, in the early days more especially of 
transgression, the sinner, in the remorse, the bitter 
after-taste, of his over-mastering self-indulgence, has 
said to himself, O that I were free from this yoke 
and from this chain ! O that I could by a wish or 
by a struggle shake off the bondage of my own vice, 
and awake to liberty and to newness of life ! If at 
that moment the Saviour presented Himself, in all 
the gentleness of his look and of his voice, saying, 
Come to me, O thou that labourest and art heavy 
laden, and I will give thee rest ; or, proposing to 
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him the very question here written, * Wilt thou be 
made whole 1 7 he would at that moment answer, I 
will ; he would for the time close with any offer 
that seemed to promise relief, even though it in- 
volved the cutting off of that which at other times 
was pleasant, and the surrender of a habit strong 
within Him as a second nature. 

But yet the same man who thus speaks, * when 
he awakes, will seek it yet again will be found 
running, the next week or the next day, to the same 
excess of riot, and absolutely unmindful of the pro- 
mise given to Christ, or of the vow which he had 
solemnly registered in heaven ! Such is the power, 
such the obstinacy, and such the deceitfulness, of 
sin ! 

But if it is so in the case of known and undoubted 
sins — such sins as have disgrace in them, and such 
sins as no man's conscience can either deny or 
overlook — if even these can only at particular times 
of distress or punishment be renounced, and are 
almost certain to be returned to when that excite- 
ment is gone by ; if, in short, the question, * Wilt 
thou be made whole V is but hastily and temporarily 
answered even in such cases ; # how much more is 
this so where a man's sins are not patent; where 
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they are such as involve no shame and cause no 
remorse ; or where there is a character so far free 
from great tangible blots of evil, that it requires 
much introspection and much comparison of ac- 
tions and motives with God's Word to reveal to the 
person himself any sign of sin. For one man who 
hesitates to answer Yes to the question before us, 
because he desires to keep his sin, there may be 
ten persons (in a Christian land) who cannot answer 
it, because they do not really feel themselves to be 
defiled. To cry out for a Saviour from amidst a 
life so decent and so tranquil as that which is the 
lot of many to whom the Gospel call comes, is, 
of itself, a difficult thing and a rare thing to do 
earnestly. 'Wilt thou be made whole?' Lord, 
am I not whole? Am I not already safe without 
Thy saving, and clean without Thy cleansing] 
' Thou sayest, Because I am innocent, surely his 
anger shall turn from me/ While this is the 
heart's answer, man needs not and will not have 
Christ. ' Behold, I will plead with thee, because 
thou sayest, I have not sinned.' 

(2) There is a second thing in the question. Art 
thou willing to be made whole in Christ 1 s way ? It 
is not so difficult to say, ' I am willing to part with 
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my sin,' if that parting may be effected on my own 
terms. Suppose that one prayer, or one single 
effort, sufficed to take away the love of sin; to 
make sin cease to be pleasant to nature or power- 
ful through habit; most men would feel that the 
loss was made up for by the gain ; that the sacrifice 
was but momentary, and was sure to be followed 
by a delightful and permanent calm. But this is 
not what Christ offers. The manner of healing is 
different from this. Christ does not promise to 
make me all at once cease to like my sin, or cease 
to miss my sin, or cease to be tempted and allured 
by my sin. Long will it be — if indeed it ever be in 
this life — before sin once indulged shall lose all its 
charm and all its power for the sinner. The offer 
of Christ is to give a little strength, and then a little 
more strength, to resist and combat sin. The Lord 
will put out thine enemies from before thee, not 
all at once, but by little and little. He promises 
eventual victory to all who under his banners will 
manfully fight. * Wilt thou be made whole V means, 
on his lips, art thou willing to look to me hence- 
forth, and to none else, as thy Master and thy 
Commander] to receive day by day from me the 
grace which thou needest 1 to work in my strength, 
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and to struggle in my strength, and in my strength 
to suffer? to come back to me when thou hast 
wandered, and to rise through me when thou art 
fallen ? and so to go forward, by little and little, 
through the remaining stages of thy pilgrimage, 
until at last, washed, and justified, and sanctified, 
thou shalt appear before God in Zion as a sinful 
man saved by grace ? To be willing to be made 
whole is one thing : to be willing to be made whole 
in Christ's way is another thing. And many are 
they who answer the question in the general, for 
one who, knowing the truth and counting the cost, 
is enabled to answer it in the particular. 

In reference to such serious communings be- 
tween the soul and Christ, how true is the parable 
conveyed in each part of this miracle ! 

Christ says to the poor suffering man, 'Wilt 
thou be made whole?' And he does not see, 
in the first instance, that any offer of help lurks 
in the question. He regards it but as the 
question of friendly interest, and answers by 
recounting the difficulties which prevent the 
healing. * I have no man, when the water is 
troubled, to put me into the pool/ I desire to 
be made whole : but there is no one to put me 
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within reach of the healing virtue. how de- 
scriptive of us! Even we, with all that we have 
heard of Christ, all that we have professed to 
believe and be assured of concerning Him, yet 
reply even thus to the first inquiry of the Saviour, 
* I have no man to put me in I would be healed, 
but there is no man to bring me to the water! 
How often do even we, with all our knowledge, 
feel and almost speak thus ! I have no friend 
to give me a helping hand : there may be salva- 
tion in that fountain of which I have read so 
often that it was opened for sin and for unclean- 
ness — but I cannot reach it. My sins are strong, 
my tempers and desires and passions master me, 
and I cannot get to the healing spring. It is then 
that Christ speaks, or would speak, to you, and 
say, 'Rise, take up thy bed, and walk!' Look 
off from these obstacles and these impediments, 
whether in thyself or on the part of others, and 
listen to me. It is I who can make thee whole. 
It needs not the intervention of human hands. 
There, as thou liest, helpless and bound, I can 
reach thee at once with the voice of my power. 
In listening to it shall come the strength to obey. 
Believe that I mock thee not with vain hopes or 
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illusory promises. Rise now, rise because I bid 
thee, and receive at once that sure proof of my 
power and of my will to save, that thou shalt 
carry that bed which has so long borne thee, 
and exercise forthwith that power of motion the 
lack of which has been for eight and thirty years 
thy misery and thy disease ! * Rise, take up thy 
bed, and walk !' 

The grace of Christ is always conveyed in the 
form of power. A sweet sense of forgiveness 
may diffuse itself over the soul, and assure the 
self-accusing heart of a love unwearied, infinite, 
and eternal. But, after all, the test even of this 
forgiveness lies in the ability to rise and walk 
The smallest present victory over an evil temper, 
the slightest possible exertion in the cause of 
charity, the power to say No on one actual 
occasion to the rising of a sinful desire or to the 
indulgence of a dangerous inclination, is worth 
far more, as a proof of the inworking of the 
Saviour's love, than any amount of trustful hope, 
of touching tenderness, or rapt contemplation. 

There is yet one thing more. The man who 
has left Bethesda healed and carrying his bed, 
is found afterwards in the temple. Had he not 
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gone thither to pour out his thankful heart in 
adoration and praise ? It was a sign of good. He 
was not one of those unthankful ones who, feeling 
themselves restored to health and happiness, go 
their way to forget their Benefactor. He returned 
to give glory to God. It was well. And what 
was his reward] Jesus found him there. The 
eye of the Saviour was upon his use of the healing. 
He marked him bend his steps towards the temple, 
and He rewarded his thanksgiving by there seeking 
him. It is a true parable still. Though the test 
of the healing lies in the power, and in the exer- 
cise of the power, to rise and walk ; in other words, 
to strive manfully with sin and to walk vigorously 
in the way of duty ; yet it is in the temple, it is in 
seeking God, it is in being much in his presence, 
whether in the secret chamber, or in the public 
places of his worship — it is in the temple that 
Christ will look for us ; it is there that He will 
present Himself for the increase of grace and for 
the comfort of communion ; it is there that He 
will speak to us in those words of needful and most 
seasonable admonition which shall at once assure 
us of his remembrance and aid us in our advance. 
And what then, finally, were the words which 
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Christ addressed to the restored and thankful 
worshipper ? 

* Afterward Jesus findeth him in the temple, 
and said unto him, Behold, thou art made whole : 
sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.' 

A worse thing ? worse than thirty-eight years of 
suffering helplessness? worse than a lifetime of 
pain and disease, of useless inaction and hopeless 
waiting? Oh, there must be something in the terrors 
of the Lord, if Christ the Saviour could thus speak ! 

Behold, thou art made whole. Yes, he that 
seeth the Son and believeth on Him hath ever- 
lasting life ; is passed from death unto life. Now 
ye are clean through the word which I have 
spoken unto you. We are not to postpone into 
some dim fanciful future the hopes or even the 
assurances of the Gospel. He that believeth in 
Christ is passed already from death unto life. 

Then, sin no more. What was thy sin ? Was 
it carelessness? was it selfishness? was it an evil 
temper ? was it angry passion ? was it uncharitable- 
ness, backbiting, unmercifulness ? Was it a cold, 
heartless spirit, living only for itself, wrapped up 
and secluded from a brother's love, from a brother's 
want? Was it something worse still? something 
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which all call sinful 1 one of the thousand diseases 
of the soul, which make havoc of it, itself being 
the judge? Whatever it was, now is thy oppor- 
tunity, the season of thy visitation. Sin no more. 
Be well aware that the struggle is not ended — no, 
nor will be while life lasts. Satan parts not thus 
with those whom he has bound, perhaps for his 
eighteen, perhaps for his thirty and eight years ! 
He will desire to have thee, that he may sift thee 
as wheat. Therefore watch, therefore pray ! Go 
not back into that darkness upon which the light 
of Christ has arisen ! into that bondage from which 
the Spirit of Christ has once set thee -free ! Much 
loved, much forgiven, stay with thy Saviour ! 
Stay with Him in all offices of prayer and praise. 
Stay with Him in the exercise of an open-hearted 
and open-handed charity : freely thou hast received, 
freely give ! Stay with Him, above all, in a watch- 
ful life and in a chastened spirit. Fearing alway, 
because prizing His presence ; because unwilling 
to forfeit that which it cost Him humiliation, suffer- 
ing, and death to earn for thee ! Yet also hoping 
alway, and alway rejoicing : knowing that He is 
faithful who promises ; able to keep that which is 
committed unto Him against that day! 



XI. 



THE MARKS OF THE LORD JESUS. 

* From henceforth let no man trouble me : for I bear in 
my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.' — Galatians vi. 17. 

NE of those strong, telling figures, by 
which St. Paul makes his words start 
as it were into life, and cany fire with 
them into the hearts of men. 

It was the • custom, in those days of darkness 
and cruelty, to prick or brand upon the body of 
a slave some distinctive letter or other mark of 
ownership, by which he might be deterred from 
attempting flight, or quickly traced and reclaimed 
in the event of his escape. More especially was 
this brand used in cases of theft or crime ; as a 
mark of disgrace, a perpetual badge of degradation 
and contempt In either case, it stamped a poor, 
fallen, outcast creature as what he was ; a slave at 
least — a man who through the misfortune of his 
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birth or his country had never possessed, or had 
forfeited, the right of free will and free agency; 
perhaps one who through his own fault had sunk 
lower still, and had added to the involuntary misery 
of servitude the culpable appendage of crime and 
ignominy. To 'bear in his body the marks' of 
any one, was to carry about with him everywhere 
one or both of the two reproaches, This man is 
a slave, and, This man is a convict. 

And was St. Paul then not ashamed to apply to 
himself such a figure 1 Was St. Paul some 4>oor 
degraded being, who cared not whether he was a 
slave or a freeman, whether he was an innocent 
man or a criminal % 

We must draw a distinction here. 

You see what the essence of slavery is. It is to 
have no free will. It is to be the possession, the 
property, of another. It is to enjoy nothing, and 
to have nothing, and to do nothing, and to be 
nothing, save at the beck, at the command, at the 
will of another. A dreadful state, if that other 
be a man like myself! A dreadful state, if that 
other be one no wiser, and no better, and no more 
elevated, than myself; just as liable to the gusts of 
passion and the caprices of temper and the acci- 
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dents of circumstance ; one therefore who may be 
angry with me without cause, who may judge me 
without mercy, who may order me hither and 
thither without conscience and without heart ! 
And that is slavery, as between man and man. 
That is the brief account of a system accursed 
of God and man, in which one human being has 
possession of another; controlling his acts and co- 
ercing his volitions ; standing between him and his 
life, standing (yet worse) between him and his 
God! 

But. now suppose that he whose I am is not 
man ; not this created and fallen thing ; not this 
wilful, this inconstant, this fallible and this cruel 
being ; but one altogether good, altogether loving, 
all-wise, all-merciful, knowing me as I know not 
mine own self, and possessed with the one desire 
and purpose to guide me safely through the waves 
of this troublesome world into the rest and the 
haven where I would be % Suppose my master to 
be my Creator and my Redeemer, my Lord and 
my God 1 Suppose me his by a right antecedent 
to my being, a right only to be set aside by my 
self-abandonment and self-ruin? Will it then be 
any disgrace to bear his mark in my body, or to be 
Q 
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incapable of severing myself from his all-watchful 
and all-beneficent ownership? 

St. Paul thought not. St. Paul gloried in being 
the slave of Jesus Christ. It was the title which 
he put in the forefront of his Epistles : as though 
he would say, Then only is a creature safe when he 
is in the hand of the Creator ; then only is a sinner 
happy when he is all Christ's ! 4 Paul, a slave of 
Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle.' 

Now it is just so here. ' I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.' I am a slave. He 
has put his mark upon me. Whose I am, and 
whom I serve, may be read, not in my letters 
only, and not in my life only, but upon my very 
frame and front ' Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was I stoned. ... Of the Jews five 
times received 1 the forty stripes save one. . . 
My feet have been hurt in the stocks. . . . The 
iron entered into my soul. ... In weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.' 
• . . Which of all these sufferings has not left 
its brand upon me 1 Who can see this worn and 
wasted body, this dimmed and clouded eye, this 
sunken cheek, this bodily presence weakened into 
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contempt, this life ebbing into a daily dying — and 
not read here the signal of my ownership 1 This 
4 death ' which I 4 bear about ' with me is 4 the 
dying of the Lord Jesus :' this life which irradiates 
it is the risen 4 life of Jesus !' 4 1 bear in my body 
the marks ' of a servitude in which I glory : Christ 
has taken me for his own, and He has set his mark 
upon me ! 

Therefore 4 from henceforth let no man trouble 
me.' There can be no mistake about my con- 
dition : he who runs may read it ; read it in 
characters branded upon my body ; This man 
belongs to Christ Jesus? No one can misappre- 
hend or misconstrue me : he must see, if he will 
look, that I am the property of another. Then let 
no man vex me by profitless arguments or idle 
claims of service. Let no man hope to win me 
by flatteries, or to drive me by threatenings, into 
a course inconsistent with the character of a man 
belonging to Jesus. He may promise me an 
exemption from 4 the offence of the cross : ' what is 
that to one to whom the cross is his glory 1 He 
may offer me the applause of men, the smile of the 
world : what is that to one who has already died 
and risen again — to one who died in Christ's death 
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and rose in Christ's rising? Leave such solicita- 
tions to the undecided and the vacillating : my line 
is taken : come weal, come woe, Christ is my 
master, and I bear his marks on my body. 

The text, in its two parts, and in their con- 
nection, has a seasonable and an impressive voice 
for all of us. It speaks of an ownership decisive 
and legible ; and it speaks of the advantages of that 
visible ownership in foreclosing all future contro- 
versies. 4 1 bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus:' therefore ' henceforth let no man trouble me.' 

i. Christian friends ! have we any marks upon 
us of the Lord Jesus ? 

You see what they mean : they are signs of ser- 
vice and of servitude : they are sure indications of 
our belonging to Jesus Christ. Some such surely 
we all have. This body itself is a badge of such 
servitude : for that thing which God created by 
Christ Jesus, that thing to which God (all whose 
works are done in Christ Jesus) gave life, and con- 
tinues life, and might refuse life at any moment, 
may be called, by no stretch of imagination, a 
perpetual memento of that subjection which has 
its highest, its alone indefeasible title in the fact 
of origination of being. 
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But many a man thus bears about in his very 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus — of his handi- 
work, and therefore of his possession — without 
himself reading the sign or acknowledging to 
others the thing signified. Go, then, one step for- 
ward. Was this body ever marked in any way 
with a positive mark of proprietorship ? Was there 
ever an occasion on which God himself, speaking 
by the voice of Jesus, commanded its signing and 
sealing with the very impress and sacrament of 
his possession 1 Yes, there is no one, probably, 
amongst my readers, who has not been baptized, 
and whose life was not once expressly devoted and 
dedicated to be the sacrifice of a patient, a holy, 
and a loving service. Every man who has been 
consecrated to God in holy baptism bears upon his 
body a mark of the Lord Jesus. 

Alas ! this mark too is ambiguous. Parents, not 
Christian in soul, bring their little ones to the 
font, and nothing comes of it afterwards save an 
empty name and a false profession. Creation suf- 
fices not, and baptism suffices not, to give an 
availing significance to the words of the text, 4 1 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.' 
When St Paul wrote the words, he wrote of things 
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far more distinctive. He wrote of marks which, 
legible upon the body, were also impressed upon 
the soul; of that blinding light (perhaps) of the 
heavenly glory after which he was three days with- 
out sight, and from which (it may be) he never got 
back the perfection of mortal vision ; at all events, 
of cruel punishments laid upon him for the sake of 
Jesus, and leaving behind them, each one, a new 
proof and testimony of that devotion to his Saviour's 
love which made him bold to confess and strong 
to suffer. Now it would be idle to ask, Which of 
you has, in this sense, upon him, marks of the 
Lord Jesus ! These soft, effeminate days have 
superseded for the present such rough inflictions, 
such manful testimonies : Christian men, after long 
lives of peaceful consistency, go to their graves 
without one of these marks upon them ; and He 
who called them not to suffer upbraids them not 
for the want of it. But not on this account has 
4 the offence of the cross ceased.' There is still 
something to be borne by all who live godly in 
Christ Jesus; something without, and much within. 
The very word which St. Paul here uses has come 
to be applied in a metaphorical sense : ' the stigmas 
of the Lord Jesus ' may be laid upon a man with- 
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out bodily torture, and of these certainly — these 
reproaches for the name of Christ — every Christian 
life will have its share, and every Christian soul 
will rejoice to be counted worthy to be a partaker. 
Let it be no secret, St. Paul says, whose you are. 
Be not afraid of a few suspicious looks, or a few 
hard words. Let the stigma of the Lord Jesus 
mark you as his. If you cannot see a thing to be 
right, say so. If you feel a thing to be a duty, be 
bold and say so. Be not thus intent upon trimming 
your sails dexterously between God and Mammon. 
Now and then refuse a doubtful gain : now and 
then forego an ambiguous pleasure. Let men at 
least ' take knowledge of you ' that you belong to 
Jesus. Count it not a success but a failure when 
you can satisfy conscience without contradicting 
fashion. Have a mark or two upon you of the 
true ownership, of the peculiar possession ! Let it 
be no secret that you must hearken to God rather 
than to men ; that you cannot but do what Christ 
commands, and avoid what dishonours, displeases, 
and grieves Him. In this way you will make per- 
haps the nearest approach possible in this gene- 
ration to that experience which St. Paul placed on 
record, when he wrote the memorable words, ' I 
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bear upon my body the stigmas of the Lord 
Jesus.' 

2. Then, 'from henceforth let no man trouble 
me.' To bear these marks, on the whdle, saves 
trouble. 

Half, and more than half, the perplexities of a 
Christian profession arise from its indecisiveness. 

A young man has been the inmate from child- 
hood of a Christian home. He has been brought 
up in good habits. Those first lessons, never so 
learned as from a Christian mother, of truthfulness, 
and reverence, and daily prayer, have been im- 
pressed upon him (as he believes) indelibly. At 
last the world must be let in upon him. To a 
distant school or college, into some trade or busi- 
ness, into the seductions of companionship and 
the turmoil of life, he must prepare to take his 
journey. All is new — all is strange. Well-mean- 
ing, well-disposed, with correct habits and good 
resolutions, he quits the home of his childhood, 
and enters upon a scene O how different ! Ex- 
amples bad or doubtful, influences insensible but 
most powerful, attractions in every form, strongest 
when least suspected, begin to act upon him : he 
finds himself taking in new ideas and breathing 
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* on the whole a different atmosphere. Every 
town is full of such cases. Some young people 
who read this page are examples in point. 
Either for education or for business they have 
come hither from homes like that which I have 
described. They have brought with them good 
intentions, proper habits, and the earnest wishes 
and prayers of loving friends. Now, I will ask 
them this question — Do you not find that your 
chief difficulty in doing right arises out of the 
indecisiveness of your Christian profession? 
Your companions are not yet sure of you : they 
are making trial, more or less intentionally, of 
your Christian resolution : they want to see what 
spirit, and what stuff, you are of: they do not 
know, at present, whether your principles are such 
as to make it impossible, or only such as to make 
it inconsistent, for you to follow a multitude to 
do evil : when once they see whose you are and 
what you are, then they will let you alone ; either 
you will go with them unasked, or you will 
readily stand alone even when solicited. It is 
the indecisiveness of your position which causes 
half your trouble. 

Now therefore you perceive what the holy 
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Apostle St. Paul, what One greater than he, 
would say to you. He would say, Take upon 
you speedily, take upon you resolutely, one of the 
marks, one of the stigmas, of the Lord Jesus. 
Let it l>e seen that you belong to Him. Let 
there be no mistake, and no confusion, as 
to your ownership. Bind yourself to Him in 
the Sacrament of his Supper. Do this in re- 
membrance of Him. Let your companions under- 
stand that you have taken the pledge ; that pledge 
of discipleship which binds you to be a Christian. 
It will help you. It will make it more evident, it 
will make it more natural, that you should be 
consistent. ' From henceforth let no man- trouble 
me : for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.' 

It is a great step — a turning-point oftentimes 
between death and life — when a man, young or 
old, has made up his mind to be a Christian. 
There is a great power, even under the Fall, in 
the human will. We do not trust it enough. 
We do well to lay it low at the foot of the Cross ; 
to say before Him who hangs thereon, My strength 
is weakness, Thou alone art strong : but when we 
have done so, then must we go forth as if strong 
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in Him : then must we look upward in the con- 
fidence of faith, and say, ' I have sworn, and am 
steadfastly purposed, to keep thy righteous judg- 
ments,' and move onward through the strife of 
this world, simpler, bolder, and more resolute 
men, as though marked with the stigma of the 
Divine possession, and knowing that we have in 
heaven a city that hath foundations. 

And it is of the very nature of such faith to 
grow. The first frown of the world is terrifying : 
but we bear it, and its wound is harmless. When 
once a man is known to have his eye set on 
heaven, men will make room for him and let him 
have his way. Something within says to most 
men, 1 Let us not fight against God T The chief 
question is the first of all, Are the marks of Christ 
upon him? is it quite evident that he belongs to 
Jesus % After that, few men will trouble him : en- 
thusiast, visionary, or fanatic, they will let him 
alone. He bears in his body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus : from henceforth let no man trouble 
him ! 

My application is soon made. God guide it 
home ! 

(1) This is practically a new view to some of 
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you. I am persuading you to be singular. And 
for a strange reason : it will save you trouble. 
Yes, my friends, it is the curse of this age to be all 
half and half. Every one will be a friend of the 
world, and yet not an enemy of God. Every one 
will be a good neighbour, a good church-goer, a 
good Christian — and yet also will stand well with 
every one else ; with this man who is dishonest, 
with that man who is profane, with that man who is 
immoral, with that man who is living openly with- 
out God in the world. Hence a thousand com- 
promises : hence ten thousand misgivings and fears 
and doubts and unhappinesses. No man knows 
what he is, nor where. By what law is he living ] 
On Sunday, by the law of Christ : on Monday and 
the days that follow, by the law of the world. 
Facing both ways — compassing both objects — 
seeking, and at last missing, both worlds — what 
can be so wretched 1 If you could only make up 
your mind ; if you could only say plainly, * As for 
me and my house, we will serve the Lord if you 
could only be brave to let the world mark upon 
you one of the 4 stigmas ' of the Lord Jesus ; such 
a light would rise upon you, such a clear, such a 
marvellous light; such a ready response at each 
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difficult turning-place, i This is the way, walk ye in 
it such a comforting sense of unity, of safety, 
within ; such a freedom from conflicting voices 
and distracting regards ; that you would all be able 
to echo for yourselves, and from your happy ex- 
perience, the saying of the blessed man before us, 
4 1 bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus,' 
and therefore ' no man troubles me.' 

(2) And yet, while we thus speak, let no man 
infer that singularity makes a Christian. It is 
from within that the true light shines through. It 
is the devotion of the soul to Christ which alone 
makes the marks of the Lord Jesus visible or 
valuable in the body. Let each one come humbly 
and come earnestly to the footstool of Christ 
himself for forgiveness and for holiness. Then 
will that mark be set upon him, which is 
alone distinctive and alone decisive. The marks 
on the body must be stamped first upon the 
soul. 

(3) And then at last there will come a time 
when all trouble will have ceased for ever ; when 
the likeness of the Lord Jesus Himself will be 
impressed both upon body and spirit, the body 
of humiliation fashioned like unto his body of 
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glory, and the whole man, complete in both 
parts, admitted for ever into the joy of his Lord. 
Then shall the wicked have ceased for ever from 
troubling, and the weary and heavy-laden be for ever 
at rest. This is the Christian hope. This is the 
prospect which lies before all those who have been 
enabled by Divine grace to witness here a good 
confession, to walk by Christ's rule, and to repre- 
sent, in their day and in their measure, his bright 
example. No man can be both the friend of 
the world and the friend of God ; which of 
the two is the better and the safer and the 
happier, judge ye, my friends, while yet there is 
time 1 

(4) * From henceforth let no man trouble me.' 
Happy is he who can appeal to a world which 
looks on, and say, Ye see me what I am : ye see 
upon me the marks of the Lord Jesus : ye know 
by your own experience that it is vain to look for 
me to follow you ; that my course is once for all 
shaped, and my final choice sealed. Yet to say 
this in humility, as taking heed still lest he fall ; 
and to say it in love, as desiring to draw others to 
follow him as he follows Christ God grant that 
this be our choice, this our rule, and this our end ; 
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that so, following his blessed saints in all virtuous 
and godly living, we may come to those unspeak- 
able joys which He has prepared for all that 
unfeignedly love Him, through our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ! Amen. 



XII. 



THE REVELATION OF THE UNSEEN. 

* And when the servant of the man of God was risen early, 
and gone forth, behold, an host compassed the city both 
with horses and chariots. And his servant said unto him, 
Alas, my master ! how shall we do ? 

'And he answered, Fear not: for they that be with us 
are more than they that be with them. 

'And Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I pray thee, open 
his eyes, that he may see. And the Lord opened the eyes 
of the young man ; and he saw : and, behold, the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha. ' — 
2 Kings vi. 15 — 17. 

O situation could apparently be more 
hopeless. An unarmed man, with one 
attendant, is surrounded by the forces 
of a hostile king. The King of Syria has suffered 
severely from the supernatural insight of the 
prophet Elisha. Again and again his plans have 
been revealed before their execution, and the 
consequence has been disappointment and disaster. 
He can only suppose that he has a traitor in his 
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camp. 'He called his servants, and said unto 
them, Will ye not show me which of us is for the 
king of Israel? And one of his servants said, 
None, my lord, O king: but Elisha, the prophet 
that is in Israel, telleth the king of Israel the 
words that thou speakest in thy bedchamber.* 

So subtle and so dangerous a foe must be 
captured at all risks. Finding that the prophet 
is in Dothan — a place memorable of old time in 
the history of Joseph as the scene of his cruel 
betrayal by his brethren— the King of Syria sends 
thither ' horses, and chariots, and a great host : 
and they came by night, and compassed the city 
about.' The morning light revealed the peril, in 
all its magnitude, to the servant of the man of 
God. Rising early, and leaving the house, he 
sees horses and chariots surrounding the city; 
and cries out to the prophet, 'Alas, my master! 
how shall we do?' But no such terror com- 
municates itself to the mind that has long been 
stayed upon God. Elisha answers only, 'Fear 
noj: : for they that be with us are more than 
they that be with them.' Just as King Hezekiah, 
at a later period in the sacred history, comforted 
his downcast people amidst the terrors of the 

R 
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Assyrian invasion, by saying, 'Be strong and 
courageous, be not afraid nor dismayed for the 
king of Assyria, nor for all the multitude that is 
with him : for there be more with us than with 
him : with him is an arm of flesh ; but with us is 
the Lord our God to help us, and to fight our 
battles. And the people rested themselves upon 
the words of Hezekiah, king of Judah.' 'They 
that be with us,' Elisha says, in the tried con- 
fidence of his faith, 'are more than they that be 
with them.' And then he prayed that the like 
assurance might be communicated, by open vision 
(if need were), to his younger and less experienced 
companion. 'Lord, I pray Thee, open his eyes, 
that he may see. And the Lord opened the eyes 
of the young man ; and he saw : and, behold, the 
mountain ' — the eminence on which the city stood 
— 'was full of horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha.' 

Two several records of the history of Elisha 
are familiar to the Sunday worshippers in our 
churches ; the one telling of his miracle of healipg 
performed upon Naaman the leper : the other 
representing him to us in a different and yet more 
majestic phase of the prophetic character, as 
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entrusted with God's commission to designate and 
anoint a king over Israel: and the intervening 
chapters between these two (the 5th and the 9th 
of 2 Kings) are filled with the account of his 
marvellous deeds, and of the various traits of that 
gentle and loving character which made him not 
more the counsellor of princes than the sym- 
pathising friend and prompt benefactor of the 
humblest of his people in all the little accidents 
and grave calamities of this chequered human life 
below. From among these holy narratives I have 
chosen this one, desiring that it may carry comfort 
and strength, by God's grace, to some heart among 
my readers, even as it certainly contains in itself 
the secret of all comfort and of all strength for 
those who are passing, ' hardly bestead and hungry,* 
through the wilderness of this world towards the 
rest and the inheritance which remain in heaven 
for His people. 

1. The first remark which it suggests i$ as to 
the heavy pressure of outward and visible things 
upon us who are still in the body. 

This young man could see nothing else. He 
just saw the Syrian host, with its horses and 
chariots, compassing the city to capture his 
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master; and nothing more, nothing besides. Is 
it not a true parable for us? 

We talk of living by faith, not by sight It is 
one of the commonplaces of Christian language. 
But what truth has it for us % How much of any 
man's time or thought or interest remains, over and 
above the demand upon them by things altogether 
of this world % 

Take the life of any one day. Would it be very 
different, if this world were our all ; if there were 
no judgment and no eternity % Yes ; let the ques- 
tion press upon us, What do I, and what do I 
refrain from doing, simply because of that unseen 
world which Revelation, which the Gospel, dis- 
closes to me? 

(i) There is the business of life. That is a real 
thing. A large part of the time and of the attention 
of most men is engrossed by it. From an early 
morning to a late evening they are busy about that 
handicraft or that trade or that profession which 
procures for them the necessaries and comforts and 
enjoyments of the life that now is. These things 
are all of the present. They have to do with fur- 
nishing men with food or clothing, with ornament 
or luxury, with relief from pain, with appliances 
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for sickness, with counsel in matters of property, or 
redress in cases of wrong. They have no direct 
view to anything beyond earth. 

(2) There are the pleasures of life. Its eating 
and drinking, its relaxation and resting, its inter- 
course with neighbours and friends, its cheerful 
fireside, its human affection and domestic love. 
These, again, are real things. If they cannot all 
be seen, they are all of time : they belong to this 
life ; they have no obvious connection with any- 
thing beyond the grave; with anything spiritual, 
heavenly, or eternal. 

(3) There are the trials of life. These too are 
real. Nothing so real as the touch of pain : no- 
thing so instantly fatal to frivolity or vanity; no- 
thing so firm in its gripe or so imperious in its 
command. One ache, one pain, one throbbing 
pulse, one sensitive nerve, is enough to constrain 
the attention, and make a man live (for the time) 
in that alone. And if this is true of the body, not 
less true is it of the mind. An intense eagerness 
for some object of ambition, an intense desire for 
some one's love, one great present anxiety about a 
beloved friend's welfare, one keen personal fear of 
danger or shame or loss, is enough to fill the whole 
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being ; to occupy every thought, and exclude the 
possibility of looking off from it for a moment. A 
man so engrossed will live (as we say) a lifetime in 
one day. The present hems him in and blocks 
him up, so that he may be as a blind man to all 
the realities (if realities there be) which are not of 
earth and sense and time. 

2. And yet the history before us is designed to 
show how very near, all the while, lies another 
world and another life, altogether of spirit and 
heaven and God. It needed just the opening of 
the eyes, and nothing more, to show this young 
man a whole concourse of existences and agencies 
unseen and unsuspected till that moment. He saw 
the horses and chariots of the human enemy sur- 
rounding on every side the dwelling of his master : 
but he saw not, till prayer opened his eyes, the 
heavenly chariots and horses of fire which were 
that master's safeguard in the hour of loneliness 
and extreme peril. 

Now, if the Word of God be true, we also are 
the inmates of two worlds ; a world of matter, and 
a world of spirit ; a world seen, and a world unseen ; 
a world of time, and a world of eternity. 

There is much to make us forget this. We have 
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spoken of the pressing and engrossing influence of 
things seen and temporal. As a matter of fact, we 
have feared that many of us are like Elisha's ser- 
vant before his eyes were opened ; conscious only 
of the visible hosts, and blind utterly to the pre- 
sence of the invisible. Yet may we not say with 
truth that God leaves not Himself without witness 
to any of us as to the existence, the truth, and the 
importance of spiritual realities % 

(1) Who has not felt, a thousand times, the desire 
within himself for something higher, deeper, and 
more abiding than this poor outside world ; yea, 
even if you include in it the affections as well as 
the ambitions which it offers to its children 1 In 
youth, if not in age ; in days of artless sincerity, if 
not in the later years of a sophisticated manhood ; 
there is a craving and a yearning after a peace 
which earth cannot give — a sense of want, and a 
desire for satisfaction, and a belief in truth, and a 
hungering and thirsting after holiness, and a look- 
ing upward as into a light real though unapproach- 
able, and a consciousness of an origin not of earth 
and a destination not of time — strong enough and 
frequent enough to constitute at once a prophecy 
and a testimony ; strong enough and frequent 
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enough to make the child and the young man 
aware of the possibility at least of a spiritual life, 
a Divine relationship, and an eternal home. He 
cannot gainsay, however he may forget, that which 
Revelation teaches of a world surrounding and 
overshadowing this ; a world separated from him 
by a thin partition of matter, one day to be 
rtmoved and taken down, already to be penetrated 
and overleaped by faith. The eyes of the young 
man, however it may be with the old, are ready for 
that opening, which the text speaks of, to the vision 
of the unseen. 

(2) And later on too in life — as long as there is 
one shadow of truth in a man's heart, or one relic 
of feeling in his nature — how often does he awaken 
with a start from the long sleep of worldliness, and 
become conscious, for a moment or two, of the 
hollowness and the unreality of a being given 
wholly to earth ! Sometimes bitter disappointment 
— a cherished hope finally blighted, or an idol of 
ambition dashed in pieces before him — makes him 
say in his heart, This world is a false, fallacious, 
lying thing; there must be something true and 
something strong and something durable beside it. 
And sometimes an opposite influence works the 
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same conviction. An unusual influx of joy into 
the stagnant waters of existence ; the realization of 
a hope too good to be hoped for ; a blessing, itself 
perhaps earthly, yet testifying to the inmost soul a 
land above earth and an immortality beyond it ; 
this also, among the various agencies of tha£ Pro- 
vidence which works not as man works, has been 
the means, ere now, of making a worldly man 
thoughtful, and drawing him by the bands of love 
towards a rest and a home too long slighted and 
uncared for. 

(3) But who is there, of all my readers, that is 
not conscious of a life besides and within this of 
time ] How much of our truest life is absolutely 
hidden and secret ! That must be a poor sort of 
being, which consists wholly in the work of this 
world, or in the enjoyment of this world, or in the 
intercourse of this world. You know well enough 
that these things are not the whole of your being ! 
You know that, without speaking as yet of a 
religious life, your liveliest joys and your keenest 
sorrows are connected with a life lived within this 
outward. The whole region of the affections — and 
is not that the scene of many, of most, of the chief 
happinesses and unhappinesses of human beings 1 — 
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lies out of sight, lies hidden from every eye but 
One, and is at once as mysterious a region as even 
that of religion, and as real a region as even that of 
business. This experience ought of itself to show 
you that you may be walking blindfold amidst 
other truths and other realities, not more shadowy 
in their nature, and perad venture a thousand times 
more urgent in their importance. 

3. Now therefore what are these other truths, 
these other realities, as the Word of God discloses 
them 1 Surely they should be thought of. Elisha's 
servant suddenly perceived himself the centre of a 
whole system of Divine agencies, of which, a 
moment before, he had not a thought nor an 
intimation. 

(1) In his case those agencies belonged to what 
we commonly call Providence. That is, they were 
concerned about the safety of one of God's servants ; 
they protected Elisha from danger ; they made him 
secure amidst a thousand enemies; they made him 
calm for suffering and brave for action, as knowing 
himself 'immortal till his work was done/ Was 
it only of Elisha that these things were written? 
was it only for Elisha that these things were done ? 
Surely we have here the very same revelation of 
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the care of God for His people, which is expressed 
also, in general, in the 34th Psalm, ' The angel of 
the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
Him, and delivereth them/ Oh, if our eyes were 
opened, like those of this young man, what a scene 
would be discovered in this one aspect ! We go 
about our daily work, ply head and hand, journey 
hither and thither, re-enter securely at evening the 
home from which we started securely in the morn- 
ing — and in all this, take for granted the con- 
tinuance of life and health, of sight and hearing, 
of reason and memory, without one thought of the 
thousand risks amidst which we live and move and 
have our being. If we could see the spiritual world 
as we see the natural, we should find that every life 
is lived in God's hand, every faculty kept for us by 
God's keeping, every step taken, every word spoken, 
and every work done, in virtue of a power not our 
own, which both enables and guards, communicates 
the needful gift, and also watches over it with an 
unsleeping eye. This is the revelation of God's 
Providence. This is that world, not of sense but 
of spirit, which the eye divinely opened discerns, 
and the heart divinely touched rests in and gives 
thanks for. 
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(2) But is it then an unmixed rejoicing for any 
of us, to have God so near him 1 Yes, if like the 
holy man here before us, we are entirely God's ; 
his by choice and will and devotion, as well as by 
nature and right and possession. The revelation 
of God's Providence is an unmixed rejoicing for 
those who love God ; for those who offer to Him 
the reasonable service of a whole heart and an 
undivided life. But the thought of Providence, and 
of that which goes to make it, has an aspect of fear 
as well as of joy. I know not which of us can 
quite bear the reflection that about our path and 
about our bed is One altogether pure, altogether 
holy ; One who marks every thought, hears every 
word, and is privy to the most secret act ; One to 
whom the darkness is light, and for whom the night 
shineth as the day. Oh, if the dishonest man could 
see the spiritual world as he sees the outward, 
would he not tremble to think that his base gains 
were contrived and schemed for and realized in 
the sight of a thousand eyes looking on and a 
thousand hands recording] And if the selfish man, 
a churl to those nearest to him and dearest, could 
see the spiritual world as he sees the natural, would 
he not blush for shame as he became conscious 
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that an unkindness which he masks from all the 
living was naked and open to the sight of other 
beings, God's ministering spirits, who are closer to 
him and more observant than any of his fellows % 
And if the unchaste man could see the spiritual 
world as he sees the bodily, where would he hide 
himself from the terrible flash of that recognition 
which leaves him never alone, but is ever turning 
upon him the scrutiny of discernment, the very 
intuition of God 1 Yes, my friends, if the mpuntain 
of our earthly abode is thus full of horses and 
chariots and fire protecting the godly, what must it 
be for those to live upon it who count God their 
enemy, and strive to shut out, while they can, the 
torment of his recollection 1 We are never alone : 
the little accidents of space and matter limit not 
nor modify the reality of the Divine presence : and 
He who watches over our steps, and keeps us in 
being, and thus gives time for repentance if haply 
we will at last turn and fear Him, must also exer- 
cise over us the discernment of his Omniscience, . 
and record against us every act of disobedience by 
which we are treasuring up unto ourselves wrath 
against the day of the revelation of his righteous 
judgment. 
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(3) Yet let us not so speak as if God were an 
Observer only, and not chiefly and above all the 
Friend of man. It is not to turn us from Him, 
but to draw us towards Him, that He reveals to us 
that invisible world which skirts so closely on all 
sides the region of the visible. I know that there 
are those amongst us who hunger and thirst for the 
revelation of the unseen ; who would give all that 
earth possesses for them, whether of hope or en- 
joyment, for one resistless proof of God's care for 
them and God's presence ; one sure and unchang- 
ing insight into that mysterious reality which the 
Bible and the Gospel tell of, the love of a Father 
and a Saviour and a Comforter, ever-present, all- 
powerful, long-suffering, and eternal. Be assured 
then that that presence, that care, that love, is yours, 
whosoever you be, that will long for it, and search 
after it, and wait patiently and not faint. There is 
One nearer to you than the nearest earthly heart to 
your own, who is the unchangeable, the all-merciful, 
the Omnipotent God. If you cannot see Him, yet 
believe : if you cannot understand the secret of 
being, your own or his, yet receive it as a secret, 
and use it, and live by it : if you cannot cast out 
the fear, or cannot quicken the dulness, or cannot 
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illuminate the darkness, which clings to you by 
nature and by the fall, yet look into the impene- 
trable gloom, and act as if you saw there the 
object of your hope and of your trust ; yea, stretch 
out towards Him the hand of your soul, and pray 
Him to guide you, unseen, into the haven of his 
presence and of his love. When you have learned 
to do that, there will arise for you, by little and 
little, a light in the darkness : the eye, accustomed 
to long gazing, shall not gaze for ever in vain : 
thine eye shall see the King in his beauty, and 
behold at last the land which is very far off. 

Some of you may be taking at this time a new 
step in life's journey. Change of circumstances, 
change of fortune, change of place — a call to new 
labour, or else a summons to new suffering — 
thoughts stirring within, of which before you were 
unconscious, thoughts of anxiety or of penitence, 
of earnest longing for holiness or of deep con- 
trition for obstinate inveterate sin — these things 
might be imagined anywhere and at any time — I 
doubt not that they are true here and at this time, 
for some who read these pages : have I not chosen 
well for you, friends and brethren, in bringing 
before you my little parable of the scene in Do- 
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than — the horses and chariots of Syria visible t 
the eye of nature, the horses and chariots of fix 
made visible to the eye of faith ? Yes, carry awa 
with you — for alarm or for comfort, for awakenin. 
or else for soothing, according to your need — th< 
thought of that world of spirits and of the Divini 
presence, which lies on every side so close to us 
which needs but the opening of the eye to its 
reality, and which, when discerned, when realized, 
shall give dignity at once to the commonest calling, 
courage to the faintest heart, and perfect, absolute 
safety to the most imperilled and the most be- 
leaguered souL 

4. A man passes out of the life of sight into 
the life of faith by that opening of the eyes of 
which the text tells. 'Lord, open his eyes, that 
he may see. . . . And the Lord opened the eyes 
of the young man, and he saw.' Till then, like 
the disciples on their way to Emmaus, men may 
have Jesus Himself walking beside them, and yet 
their eyes are holden that they should not know 
Him. How can this be? It is, instrumentally, 
the result of that pressure of the world upon us, 
of which we spoke at the beginning. It is because 
we are in the midst of distracting sights and 
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jarring sounds; because the voices of earth are 
loud and imperious, and the voices of heaven 
and eternity refined and distant But this is but 
half, not half, of the reason. Beings made in 
God's likeness were not originally thus deaf to 
God's voice or blind to God's working. It is sin 
which has wrought the change. It is because we 
do not wish to part with that false idea of earth 
and earthly things, which alone enables us either 
to do or to bear evil. If our eyes were opened 
to the horses and chariots of fire, we should have 
to change our life; we should have to live as if 
heaven were real, as if God were present, as if 
we were here but strangers and pilgrims seeking 
a better country, that is, an heavenly. And this 
we are not ready for. We must have the pleasures 
of sin for a season : when they are exhausted, we 
will turn to something better. But when are they 
exhausted? When does that fancied stop come, 
at which we can turn the page and begin afresh ? 

We must draw to an end. And to an address 
on this subject there can be but one end ; not an 
end denouncing the folly or prophesying the ruin 
of the state described ; but rather, the earnest 
assurance, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
s 
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that in the life of faith alone is rest and peace ; 
that never, until a man begins to know God, can 
he know anything of the heart's repose ; that just 
in proportion as he advances in that knowledge 
will be his quietness and assurance of soul ; a 
growing sense of being in God's hand, under God's 
care, within God's love ; a daily increasing con- 
sciousness of reality and of safety, of having known 
and faced the worst, and of being now securely 
and calmly sheltered within the home of all good- 
ness and of all love. That is the Christian 
Gospel ; not a denunciation, but an invitation ; 
not a thunderbolt of terror, but a bright beam of 
light. * O taste and see how gracious the Lord is : 
blessed is the man that trusteth in Him.' 

And you ask, How are the eyes opened ? It is 
the Lord who opens. We know it : but even the 
Lord works by means— -and what are his means 1 
Just those, my friends, which the text indicates. 
' Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I pray Thee, 
open his eyes.' You will say perhaps, Yes, Elisha 
was a righteous man; and 'the effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man,' I know, 'availeth 
much.' But I am a sinner : what can my prayer 
do for me ? Everything, my friend, everything : 
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I read no condition : of merit or human fitness 
appended to the great charter of the Gospel pro- 
mise, * Ask, and ye shall have ; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened ' — yes, ask, 
and your eyes shall be opened, in the same 
moment, and by the very same means, as the 
presence-chamber of the Divine Grace ! 

Prayer is the means of passing from a life of 
sight to a life of faith. Prayer is more than the 
means, it is the very thing itself. When I kneel 
down to ask One whom I see not, for some real 
gift, that is faith already, however poor, however 
feeble, however brief, the act. When you ask of 
God to open your eyes that you may see, you are 
showing that in deed that prayer shall be heard, 
for that in deed it is heard already: you would 
not pray, if you did not believe in Him who is 
invisible. Therefore pray, pray on, and faint not ! 
Every such prayer is not only a perad venture of 
mercy; it is a sign and a pledge and a foretaste 
of the grace and the light for which it makes 
supplication. 

Go forth, Christian friends, not to doubt or 
dispute, not to talk or to wonder, but to pray ! 
Let these poor words draw forth — God grant it 
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— many prayers from those who read them ! 
Those prayers will be not more petitions than 
answers. They will show that eyes are opening. 
They will show that the barrier of time and sense 
is giving way, and that soon you will see God as 
He is in Christ Jesus, and know Him even as 
you are known. 

And then practise that new life in every act of 
devotion and of obedience. Let us meet together, 
month by month, or week by week, at the Lord's 
Table : meet in our congregations ; meet in the 
various little sections of that great communion 
and fellowship which shall one day fill the earth ! 
So shall there rise upon our Church and upon 
our people a marvellous light; men shall see us 
and take knowledge of us that we have found a 
Saviour ! 

And so shall we begin to desire to hand on the 
light. We shall not ask, How little, but, How 
much, can we do to glorify our Father whom we 
have at last learnt to know? And whenever a 
call is made upon us, to spread amongst our 
countrymen, or in distant lands, the unspeakable 
gift, the glorious light, of God's grace; we shall 
say, * Speak, Lord : for Thy servant heareth ! ' 
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That which I have is all Thine : take back of it 
just what Thou wilt : yea, let me give back of it, 
and count it a blessing. If my poor gold and 
silver can by possibility conduce to the opening 
of one darkened eye ; if it can by possibility be 
*so honoured and so blessed of God as to subserve 
the purposes of his mercy and of his love ; Lord, 
take it all ! By the help of it — yet ' only by 
Almighty power — open the eyes of some * young 
man,' of some child of Thine, that he may see ! 
And to Thee be all the praise! Thine it was, 
and to Thee shall it return ! Thine it is, and out 
of Thee alone can it draw either use or power ! 
Unto Thee, in Thy Son, through Thy Spirit, be 
all the honour; even as of Thee, in Thy Son, 
through Thy Spirit, comes all the grace ! 
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